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‘The Sacred Instrument.” calling of a National Constitutional Convention 


| within this decade or the next. But meantime | 


Ir is marvelous how many men there are | we must get on, with the Constitution or in spite 
who fail to recognize and appreciate the wide | of it. We have broken through it time and 


and deep results of the late war, and who again under the pressure of necessity, or for | 


appear to regard that war as an incident in the promotion of obvious national interests, 
our history, rather startling it is true, but not | and probably will continue to do so in the 
a revolution funda- 
mentally affecting our 
whole political, civil 
and social organiza- 
tion, necessitating 
many changes, in- 
volving new duties, 
and bringing new re- 
sponsibilities. They 
cannot understand 
that it was a deluge ; 
they cannot be made 
to see that through 
it old things have 
passed away and all 
things have become 
new. They will per- 
haps admit that our 
conditions are materi- 
ally altered ; that we 
have got rid of ele- 
ments that entered 
into and shaped our 
early organization ; 
but they insist that 
we must continue to 
think and act as it 
our conditions were 
unchanged, and as if 
the virus of old dis- 
ease still poisoned the 
political body. They 
would perhaps object 
to be called Bu- 
chananites, or ‘‘ Phi- 
losophers of the 
School of Wheatland,” 
who could find no 
constitutional § war- 
rant for a nation to 
save its own life, and 
who frankly declared 
that the nation must 
die, because there 
was no express clause 
in the Constitution 
authorizing it to live! 
Yet they do belong to 
that school, however 
much they may object 
to the association. 
They prefer to call 
themselves ‘‘ Consti- 
tutionalists;” and pro- 
claim, with uplifted 
brows, and in sonor- 
ous voices, their de- 
termination ‘‘to stand 
or fall, survive or 
perish, live or die, 
on and by and through 
the sacred instru- 
ment bequeathed tous 
by our fathers” —just 
as if our fathers would 
be inane enough to 
frame such a constitu- 
tion, or ‘‘sacred in- 
strument,” if they 
were tolive to-day,and 
under the circumstan- 
ces that surround us! 





We are weary of the 
eternal cant about the 
** sacred instrument,” 
















































































the late rebellion possible, and consequently and that we cannot adopt the obviously neces. 
made no provisions for the contingency ; they | sary means to prevent the recurrence of re- 
| did not consider it necessary to re-enact the | bellion. That although slavery be extinct, 
first instinct and right of humanity, that of | all the ramifications of the system, all its 
self-preservation ; and because they did not do | thousand roots and fibres penetrating and per- 
| 80, we were not long ago told that the Consti- | meating our political system, still live and 
| tution itself must die and the nation cease to | cannot be dissected out constitutionally ! 
Now, we insist that 
— , = the nation, on the field 
of battle, by force of 
arms, through blood 
and slaughter, in a 
manner the most 
solemn possible, and 
by an appeal the 
highest known to 
man, framed a Con- 
stitution, few and 
simple but stern and 
eternal in its provi- 
sions, which no pos- 
sible convention can 
set aside--—which no 
court can revise, and 
which is not to be in- 
terpreted by the light 
of instruments having 
an origin less ‘‘gsa- 
cred”. than _ this, 
which came out of 
the flames of war, as 
the Tables of the Law 
from the fire of Sinui. 
All courts, all con- 
gresses, all executivis, 
every branch of the 
Government, high 
and low, judicial, 
legislative and ad- 
ministrative, are 
bound by the un- 
written Constitution 
enacted by the people 
in their ultimate ex- 
ercise of power on 
the thousand battle- 
fields of our land. 
Those who seek to 
impair or set aside 
1°8 provisions or up- 
dermine it by de- 
cisions of courts, high 
or low, or by nullify- 
ing enactments or 
through default of 
duty, may as well 
understand, once for 
all, that the power 
that created it will 
euforce it, and that 
the high authority 
which made the ‘‘ glit- 
tering generalities ” of 
the Declaration of In- 
dependence enduring 
realities and the su- 
preme law of the na- 
tion, all ‘‘ sacred in- 
struments” to the 
contrary notwith- 
standing, will insist 
on its faithful recog- 
nition in every de- 
partment of Govern- 
ment. 

‘* Life, liberty and 
the pursuit of bappi- 
ness,” absolute equal- 
ity before the law, 
equal rights, which 
no convention can 
abridge or law deny 
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and sincerely wish as ie = = . : =~ = nS aes Z —— Sol = = —this is the substance 





that circumstances 


would so combine as TRAVELLERS LOST IN THE SNOW.—ENGRAVED FR 


to enable us to sub- 

stitute for it something more in consonance | future. Technically the President has violated 
with the spirit of the age, the necessities it; in the same sense Congress is constantly 
of the day, and our altered conditions. It | violating it ; and the Supreme Court is steadily 
is, however, so hedged around by forms, | outraging its spirit and defeating its purpose, 
and any reformation in it is so difficult in | under the cover of its technicalities. 
consequence, that we can hardly hope for the! Its framers never imagined such an event as 











of the higher Consti- 

OM A STUDY, BY W. J, LINTON.-SEE PAGE 323. tution of our land; 
and whatever instru- 

live! But the nation decreed to live, with or , ment, or statute or enactment contravenes 

without constitutions and ‘sacred instru-| these fundamental rights of the people, de- 

| ments,” and realized its purpos». But now | clared, vindicated and settled as they have 
| we are told that the Constitution prohibits, or | been, is null and void. The Justices of the 
| at least does not authorize us to realize and | Supreme Court of the United States cannot 
| preserve the results of the War of Salvation ;| bridge over the Red Sea through which the 
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nation has passed by majority decisions and | indignation, and it is by no means easy to | external comforts of life to a rude democracy | being threatened with the loss of their fran- 


lead it back to the land of darkness and bond- 
age. Treacherous officials cannot long refuse 
to obey ‘the Supremest Law of the land; nor 
can States long deny its existence and su- 


premacy. 

Congrers seems to be equal to its duty. It 
should neither admit nor re-admit a Btate that 
does not, in the most solemn manner and in 
good faith, recoznize the fandamental principle 
of equal rights; and, wego further stil!—and in 
the results of the war, find the behest and in- 
struction to secure to every State what the 
**sacred instrument” itself authorizes them to 
secure—‘‘a republican form of government.” 

That government is neither republican in 
form nor spirit which discriminates for or 
against any class of its citizens, or abridges in 
any way the natural rights of any individual, 
except as punishment for crime. 
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Norros—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors. 
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NOTICE. 


Mayvscnrrrrs must in all cases be accompanied with 
the real name and address of the authors,and with stamps 
for their return, if unacceptable. The utmost care will 
be talten and all possible expedition used with regard 
to them; but it must be understood that the Editor is 





not responsible should a MS. be mislaid or lost. All 
Communications, Books for Review, et:., must be ad- 
dressed to Faanx Lxzsiix, 597 Pearl street, New York. 








A Pleasant and a Novel Gift. 

Grven away with No. 15 of Franx Lesirr’s 
Bors’ axp Gms’ WEEKLY, an illustrated checker- 
board, suitable for chess, and draughts. This is one 
of the most elegant works of art extant, and will form 
an ornament for the study and tho drawing-room, 
every square containing a beautiful design. Price, 
with the paper, five cents. 


Special Notice. 

Wr give this week the portrait of Mr. W. J. 
Linton, the wood-engraver from London, who 
stands confessedly at the head of his profes- 
sion, and print also upen our first page a pic- 
ture engraved and signed by him. In making 
the announcement that Mr. Linton has been 
engaged to work exclusively for the Inavs- 
traTeD Parrr during his sojourn in this ooun- 
try, we feel confident that the statement will 
be received by all lovers of art with as much 
pleasure as it gives us to make it. It being 
our intention to make the IxiwstraTzp Papen 
the best and worthiest exponent of the times, 
we shall in the future, as in the past, spare no 
labor or expense in making and keeping its 
artistic merits in the front rank of improve- 
ment, and as true an index of the advance of 
art as the literary department is of the ten- 
dency and progress of thought and life. We 
have other new features and improvements in 
process of preparation, and shall, as they are 
ready to be submitted for approval, take occa- 
sion to call attention to them, and trust that 
they will meet with the favorable reception 
which has, up to this time, been so grateful a 
response to our efforts in making the In10s- 
TRATED Parse the leading journal of ite class. 














The Ferries. Snow. Ice. 

Iy the remonstrances, the inyectives, the 
entreaties of the daily press could have any 
influence upon the public bodies who have 
charge of the streets and ferry-boate of this 
metropolis, one might hope that some reform 
in their administration would sob’n be made. 
Almost every possible form of appeal has been 
exhausted. Not alone all the generalities of bad 
management, but the details, almost innumer- 
able, of the individual hardships and discom- 
forts which people have suffered during the past 
week have crowded the columns of our contem- 
poraries. From the ponderous “leader,” warn- 
ing in solemn tones those who are in authority 
that the nuisances we are exposed to will not be 
much longer endured, down to the voluble 
scoldings of the city reporters, only one tone of 
complaint is heard, which would be monotonous 
in its sameness if every one were not made 
aware in his own experience of its startling 
reality and trath. 

But all seoms to be in vain. From long 
experience the ferry companies know that 
when the thaw comes, and their boats can run 
regularly, the grumblings which now assail 
them will cease ; that people, forgetting the 
perils and annoyances of those days, will not the 
less flock in crowds to Brooklyn and the Jer- 
sey shores; and that when May comes, for 
one family that removes its residence to this 
city because of the dangers of the ferries dur- 
ing winter, twenty will take refuge across the 
water from the high rents and expenses which 
they must encounter here. So long as their 
profits are thus secured, the ferry companies 
gare little for a passing ebullitiop of populas 


point out an effectual remedy for the repeated 
abuse of their powers. Even supposing 4 
bridge to Brooklyn to be exected —as there is 
some reason to believe it will be—it can only 
in ordinary times tap a limited region at each 
end. Of course during a season like the pres- 
ent, such a bridge would be of the greatest 
possible service, but no one who knows any- 
thing of the characteristics of our people will 
believe for a moment that, for eleven months 
out of the twelve they will hesitate to use 
the quickest modes of conveyance between 
their homes and their places of business, even 
though those modes be the now reviled ferry- 
boats. We cannot expect to have more than 
one bridge, and as—except in rare cases—the 
people in South Brooklyn or Williamsburg 
wil not use a bridge at Brooklyn Heights, 
we are thrown back on the ferries, with all 
their faults and shortcomings. 

It is reported that the Legislature is about 
to investigate the matter, with a view, if pos- 
sible, to supply a remedy. As suggestions are 
now in fashion, we may be allowed to make 
ours, which, if carried into practice, would, 
we believe, be very beneficial. In cases where 
loss of life or injury te person arise, from the 
want of due precaution ‘against accident, or 
from the carelessness of those in charge 
of the boats, we propose that the lessees 
of the companies, be made criminally liable. 
And again, where unnecessary delay in start- 
ing has taken place, we would put within the 
power of any individual whe has suffered from 
the detention a summary method of obtaining 
pecuniary damages. ‘There is no doubt of the 
legal liability of any conveyance company for 
damages sustained by any one by reason of 
non-edherence to their contract. If a com- 
pany engages to convey passengers every quar- 
ter of an hour, and only starts a boat once in 
two or three hours, or not at all, they are even 
now liable for damages to every passenger 80 
detained. The difficulty in practice is that no 
one will go to the trouble and expense of a 
lawsuit for so small a matter. We would, 
therefore, establish a court of summary juris- 
diction for such eases, where complaints could 
be heard and decided without the delay of an 
hour. If the ferry companies knew that the 
detention for hours of several thousand people, 
as has hap several times Jately, would 
probably them the next day fines 
toa sand dollars, they would 
some effectual means of breaking 
and starting their boats “on time.” 
if they did not, they would be 
their defense, and the public would 

uperable reason existed, and 
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earthquake or a flood, such as no human 
eould foresee and no human effort 

alleviate, we might feel resigned to it, as 
to any other dispensation of Providence. But 
when its removal is only a matter of so many 
dollars, 50 maby men, so many carts and 
horses, resignation is , and only 
appears another form of imbecility and help- 
True, some people may find a com- 
to wade across the 
streets down town, in pleasures of sleigh- 
driving in the Perk, but only a limited number 
able to devote themselves to amusements; 
for those whese duties oblige them to 
attend to business, the present state of the 
streets is simply intelerable. The street con- 
tractor may plead that his contract does not 
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away snow, and the Board of 
see nothing detrimental to the 
in the wet and moisture which 
penetrate so many basements and through so 
many boots. Even in the interests of poor 

ering horse-flesh, the Society for Preven- 
tion of to Animals cannot see its way 
to come to the public relief. So we are trust- 
ing to the sun and warm rain, when it comes, 
to do the work which shovels and carte ought 
to have performedsome days ago, and which 
any proper erganization of the available labor 
in the city would have easily effected. Mean- 
while, no one can cross the streets without 


i 


done, or who should do it. 

All this reflects very little credit upon our 
civilization, and if democratic institutions can- 
not give us the first requirements of a crowded 
city like ours, one is almost tempted to wish 
that some sterner government could once and 
a while be introduced. We learn from foreign 
papers that Paris was visited with a heavy 
snow-storm in the first week of this month, 
and yet within a few hours every particle of it 
was carted away and thrown inte the Seine; 
and perhaps the Parisians may prefer their 





military despotism under which they enjoy the 





under which they would lose them. If it be 
any consolation to know that others are no 
better off than ourselves, we may be comforted 
by knowing that a few inches of snew in Len- 
don have reduced the Cockneys to a worse 
plight, if possible, than ours, and that their 
various boards are just as inefficient. Like 
ourselves, that nation can do great things, 
but cannot do little ones. We can raise a vast 
army and conquer a continent, but we cannot 
cart a few tons of snow from Broadway or 
scrape out the street gutters. However, the 
complaints in our newspapers are very tame 
compared with those with which the London 
authorities are taken to task, and in which 
the people bewail themselves. A leading jour- 
nal says: ‘‘ What is the use of pretending to be 
civilized? It will be quite time enough to 
boast that we are not as other men are, and 
that we bask in the glorious light of local self- 
government * * * when we can in less than 
three days sweep up the snow in London. As 
it is, we can’t; or, at any rate, we don’t, or we 
won't. And so Paris must be clean, and Lon- 
don must remain full of mud and slush, and 
disease and filth, because we have our Anglo- 
Saxon institutions—yes, and our Anglo-Saxon 
barbarism and our Anglo-Saxon stupidity.” 

Perhaps our brighter skies and the general 
elasticity of the American character may pre- 
vent our being as much in the dumps under a 
passing afiliction as our cousins seem to be; 
but is it not high time that if we boast of our 
city as the metropolis of the United States, that 
we should excel other cities in cleanliness, as 
we do in wealth? 








Union Under Pressure, 


Cuemists describe the union of bodies of 
dissimilar kinds as being either chemical or 
mechanical, and one of the methods of effecting 
such union is by heavy pressure. It is not 
often that the phenomena of the effects of 
pressure upon social or political atoms having 
no inherent affinity can be witnessed free from 
disturbing influences; but we have lately been 
favored with an instructive, if not an amusing, 
instance of it. 

The squabble between the Central and the 
Hudson River Railroads has been short-lived 
as it was violent; and though it has already be- 
come only a matter of history, it possesses 
some features which should not be forgotten as 
part of the annals of the times. What the 
merits of the quarrel were the public knows 
little and cares less. It is only concerned in 
knowing that in the extremest rigor of the 
coldest winter we have had for years, travelers 
from New York to the West were forced to 
cross the ice on the Hudson River at Albany on 
toot, while a magnificent bridge over their 
heads stretched between the two banks of the 
river, unused and useless, because the two 
railroad companies whose lines touched each end 
could not agree as to whose carg should cross. 
Of course this was not the only disputed point 
betweenthem. Questions of freight, traffic and 
other matters were involved; but, as far as 
the public interests were concerned, it was this 
point alone that possessed any importance. 
There was the bridge with the iron track 
upon it. The Hudson River Company’s trains 
stopped at the east side, and the Central Com- 
pany’s trains started only from the West, and 
the passengers who wanted to go through, the 
sick, the feeble, women and children, might 
scramble across the river from the one train to 
the other in the best way they could. Luckily 
the Legislature was in Albany, and this ‘‘ solu- 
tion of continuity ” between the metropolis and 
themselves was felt as an intolerable grievance. 
Without the usual formalities, a bill to remedy 
it was put upon its passage. The character of 
its provisions it is unnecessary to relate, but it 
was something like the dreaded institution of 
a Commission, which has been found by expe- 
rience to be an effectual remedy for all abuses 
and misgovernments. 

The pressure was too great. The refrac- 
tory particles ceased their mutual repul- 
sion—their repulsive qualities in fact—and 
immediately coalesced. One is irresistibly 
reminded of theold nursery story, of which the 
ending was, ‘‘and stiek began to beat the dog, 
and dog began to bite the pig, and the poor 
old woman got home that night.” At all events 
the trains began to cross the bridge, and legis- 
lators and others were no longer obliged to 
exchange the comforts of warm cars for peril- 
ous exposure to Arctic cold. 

All chemical changes evolve heat, but we are 
not informed what amount of caloric was 
thrown off by the directors of the two com- 

ies who met under these unpleasant con- 
ditions on Saturday night, and did not separ- 
ate till a late hour on Sunday morning, though, 
no doubt, it was of ‘considerable amount. 
They announce, however, they are now work- 
ing in harmony, and will continue to give 


chise if they did not consult the interests of 
the public more and those of their own 
pockets less. 

ed 


Here and There 


Tx question of the value of human life ap- 
pears to receive a very different solution in 
Great Britain from what it does among our- 
selves. It can scarcely be called an over- 
sensitiveness which estimates the loss of a 
man’s life as a deep injury to society, to say 
nothing of the suffering which his sudden death 
inflicts upon the immediate relatives. It would 
be supposed that in a country like ours, where 
the demand for labor exceeds the supply, that 
the value set on human life would be greater 
than in a country with a redundant population 
aud where a lower rate of wages prevails. Yet 
the two cases we shall briefly lay before our 
readers show that such an hypothesis would be 
incorrect, and that, in point of fact, it is pre- 
cisely where people are most densely crowded 
together that ‘‘ accidental deaths” are most 
closely investigated and, comparatively, the 
most severe punishment attends criminal care- 
lessness or neglect. ' 

As we read the account, it seems that re- 
cently, in the heart of London city, some work- 
men were employed in hauling some heavy 
iron girders, and placing them in position, to 
form the foundation of a building in the course 
of construction over a deep railway cutting, 
along which trains were constantly running. 
One of these girders, weighing about three 
and a half tons, was carelessly dragged a few 
inches further than it ought to have been. It 
toppled over, and fell upon a passenger-train 
passing at the moment, smashing the rear 
carriage, and killing three of the passengers. 
A verdict of manslaughter was returned by the 
coroner’s jury against the foreman of the 
works, although he was not present at the time 
of the fatal accident, and the gauger, through 
whose carelessness the girder fell. The lead- 
ing London journal remarks: ‘It is impossible 
to speak too severely of such conduct; and 
though we may commiserate the unhappy 
men who must now await their trial, it is im- 
possible to say a sinzle word in extenuation 
either of the neglect itself or the peril which 
it occasioned.” 

The counterpart, on our side of the Atlantic, 
to this occurrence took place at Newburg, on 
the 10th instant, when the boiler of the Wash- 
ington Iron Works exploded, killing one man 
and causing probably fatal injuries to others. 
This is stated to be the third explosion at the 
same works within seven years; and the curo- 
ner’s jury say in their verdict: ‘‘That the 
owners of the boilers have not exercised pro- 
per precaution against such an explosion by 
necessary superintendence, examination, and 
repairs of the same.” 

Not s word in all this beyond the mere usual 
censure; no sending these culpable owners for 
trial, for causing the horrible deaths of at least 
two men and permanent injuries of others—at 
least no such action of the coroner is found in 
the published accounts, and judging by the 
numerous similar cases which occur, the ver- 
dict of the jury will be the end of the affair. 

It would not be difficult to multiply such 
contrasts of the punishment inflicted upon 
culpable carelessness in England and the im- 
munity it enjoys here. It would be refreshing, 
if it were only for its novelty, to hear of 
‘*negligence” being sent to the State prison 
for five years, or ‘‘carelessness” serving out a 
term of solitary confinement. After all, the 
verdict of a coroner’s jury is very much the 
reflection of popular feeling in such matters, 
and if the fashion could only be initiated of 
punishing railroad directors and steamboat 
owners in some sharper way than merely by 
suite for damages by the relatives of those who 
have perished through their recklessness, the 
public would soon be made aware of a new 
tenderness in the care for their lives and limbs. 








Iconoclasts. 


We are at war with the critics. What is the 
use of their dispelling pleasing illusions, and 
banishing from history those exciting and in- 
teresting incidents, in no way affecting con- 
clusions, but which enliven and make it attrac- 
tive, only because they are not true? Now 
Victer Hugo may have thought he did a good 
thing in giving us the real and very dirty story 
about the Old Guard at Waterloo; but most of 
us would prefer the sonorous version of it as 
set down by the historians. The famous order 
of General Taylor, ‘‘Give ‘em a little more 
grape!” sounds none the worse for being ® 
rather unwarrantable paraphrase of the slightly 
profane order that he really did give. And we 
must say, however much it may speak for the 





modesty of Admiral Farragut, that he ought 


| not to disabuse us of the notion that he really 


through tickets as heretofore, and we trust | lashed himself in the rigging of the Hartford, 
their repentance will be sincere and lasting. | in true melo-dramatic style, to sink or swim 


They have received a good lesson, and we only 
wish our Legislature would show similar vigor 
in dealing with our city railroads and_ferry 
companies, who would be none the worse for 


with his vessel. He says he only did it so that 
he could more readily use his glass, and with 
no kind of purpose of making sure of going 
down with his ship, if she should unhappily 
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be sunk. Quite the reverse! He would have 
cut loose his fastenings, in such an event, in 
mighty short order, and if possible got aboard 
the nearest vessel of his squadron. 

Was it not enough to have it proved to us 
that ‘‘ Logan, the Friend of the White Man,” 
never made the famous speech we have so 
often declaimed, with emulous fervor, in board- 
ing-schools? Aud nust we give up Pocohontas, 
and picture her as a wantor little squaw, whom 
the police would look out for for sharply, even 
in the least reputable streets of the metropolis? 
And was the story about her saving Captain 
Smith made out of whole cloth by that men- 
dacious old fillibuster himself? Alas! and 
alack! there can be no doubt about it. The 
critics have exhumed a lot of old documents 
of the period, and in one of them by one 
Strachey, we have this rather funny account of 
Pocahontas in her girlhood: 

“ Pocahuntas, a well-featured but wanton yong girle, 
Powhatan’s daughter, sometymes resorting to our fort, 
of the age then of eleven or twelve yeares, would get 
the boyes forth with her into the markett place, and 
make them wheel, fi on their hands, turning uP 
their heeles upwar.is, whome she would followe an 
wheele so her self, naked as she was, all the fort over.” 

Now because she liked to indulge ir a little 
active exercise which crinoline would not 
have allowed her to enjoy, it by no means fol- 
lows that Pocahontas did not save John Smith’s 
life, just as we see other heroes’ lives saved, 
every night, at Niblo’s, by young ladies almost 
as little encumbered with drapery as she is 
reported to have been. But here come in the 
inexorable documents again. In all his earlier 
accounts of his adventures and experiences in 
Virginia, although covering the period within 
which the alleged incident occurred, Smith 
makes no mention of it; and it was not until 
sixteen years after it purports to have hap- 
pened that he relates it. It is almost certain 
that the story was an after-thonght, for Poca- 
hontas was in her grave when it was first pub- 
lished. None of the contemporary accounts of 
the Indian girl, printed while she was in Eng- 
land, and when everything relating to her was 
eagerly sought for, contain any reference to 
the exploit that has made her name famous. 








TOWN COSSIP. 


Tue snow-storms and the filthy state of the 
streeta, the difficulties of going about the city either on 
foot or in any of the pretended means of | ti 


Ww. a never complains of 
their appreciation, w 
ives, , have more heroism in them 


nz Sueereee % Ge Olympic, in the hands ot the 
Richings troupe, and the operas continue to be well 
given. The most notable of the cdditional productions 
have been the ** Bohemian Girl,,” with Miss Richings 
as Arline, Mr. Castle as Thaddeus, Mr. Campbell as 
Count Arnheim, Mr. Seguin as Devilshoof, Mr. Wylie 
as Florestine, etc.; the ‘‘Child of the Regiment,” 
which supplied the matinee of Saturday the 26th; 
“Martha,” etc. * * * Two of the theatres yet hold 
on their old attractions: Wallack’s, with the comedy of 
“ Ours,”’ and Niblo’s, with the kaleidoscopic but always 
beautiful “ Black Orook.”’ * * * At the New York Theatre 





the ie of “Cendrillon”’ closed its career on 
Sat y the 26th, and another Parisian fairy 
= se,” it—concerning which 
comment next week. ** * At the e 








, of 
eroéssing the ferries, or using any of the railroads to the 
neighboring towns, have been the one topic of conver- 
sation during the past week. New York is morally and 
physically in the condition of a man who is expected to 
continue wearing the clothes of his boyhood, after arriv- 
ing at his maturity, and of moving gracefully in them. 
While the city was a village; while every man’s antece- 
dents were co well known that it was easy to predicate 
all postulates concerning him ; while the city was so far 
down-town that the City Hall was a convenient place of 
evening resort; while the old-fashioned, village ideas of 
respectabilitycontinued to have some influencing force— 
in short, before we became the metropolis, a village 
aystem of government was as efficacious and as applica- 
ble to the management of the city affairs as the ordi- 
nary village means of locomotion were competent to 
the wants of the inhabitants. But we have changed all 
tuat. There are more people in the city than there 
used to be, The city government is no longer in the 
hands of the burghers whose childhood was passed 
among the men whom they came to govern eventually 
by superior wisdom and force of character. There is 
€ ad for jpicion that there is more or less cor- 
ruption in obtaining the dispensation of the public 
moneys, and that to be a city officer is not always a re- 
ward of a long life of honesty and adherence to duty. 
Sometime or other the public will become convinced 
that it is worth their while to look into the administra- 
tion of their servants, and demand a strict account at 
the hands of their agents. When the taxation has been 
so increased that real estate has become practically 
worthless in the city limite; when things have come to 
the point that the whole day is consumed in going to 
and iro from our dwelling-houses to our offices; when a 
journey in the cars or a voyage in the ferry-boats be- 
comes a matter of such serious risk that every one who 
dares to undertake it will see to it that his will is made, 
and his affairs, if any are left to him, are left in order, 
thén, perhaps, the extraordinary patience and dociliiy 
of the great public may become exhausted, and we will 
commence to question in earnest the necessity and 
utility of having governors. It will be a dreadful day 
for the race of governors when this time comes; but 
like the advent of the period of the Reformation, when 
the religious houses were suppressed, their lands sold 
and their occupants driven out, there will be nothing 
for them to do but bear it as best they can. Meanwhile, 
however, except for minds of a peculiar temperament, 
there ia but small consolation for our present conveni- 
ences in looking forward to this possible Utopia. 

It would seem that the artists have succeeded some- 
what in convincing Congress of the necessity of pro- 
them. If the artists place themselves before the 

in the condition of tradesmen, bem | must not 





no artist in this country, who was at once capable and 
industrious, failed to obtain a reputation and more solid 
rewards for his works. The question is not how to 


joreign poems. 
“War Poems” is the simple title of a small volume 
of lyrics by E. J. Cutler, which were written during the 
war, and are now gathered from the pa; into a more 
permanent form. Those who were c 


The death of N. P. Willis will be the cause of regret 
to many. There is a certain light quality of wri ¥ 
which says nothing, but does it in such a way that it is 


amusing in the , and leaves a pleasant mem 
stierward’ whi h will ie 


oug 
health, bodily pain, and frequently domestic trou- 
bleg, still keep up a cheerful air in public, never 





and that play, with animals Barnum and 
‘an combination (one of the best os 
of beasts and birds ever seen in ) 
draw h never ed at the old ees 
The New York Circus continues to attract tably, 
with the “Horse Comedy,” “ Jerome Steeple- 
chase, with tlemen p" &e, SS e 
James °. oe of the burned New , is said 
to have a lease of the Thalia (German) on 
Broadway, for three years from 1867,and he will probably 
take possession of it for a spring season on the cheap plan. 


spr . 
* * * The nonsense about the unsafety of the roof of 
the new Academy of Music seems now to be at last 
settled 4 an authoritative report that it is “all right;’’ 
80 let us hope to hear no more of it, * * * Max Maretzck 


ve the Brooklynians a single of Italian Opera, 
St the Academy, during the week. * * * Mr. Harry D. 
Palmer, reported to have sailed for Euro 


, erroneously 

with the Indians for the Paris Exposition, on the 
China, on the 18th, did not leave on that vessel, but on 
the Persia on Wednesday the 234. * * * Miss 
Florence A. Rice, of Brooklyn, is to be the recipient of 
a complimentary concert on Friday evening, February 
lst, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, when she will 
be assisted by some of the firsc artists of New York 
and Brooklyn. 








ART COSSIP. 


W. J. Hays has just finished a large and 
very striking picture of a scence peculiar to the great 
Western prairies. It represents a community of those 
quaint, interesting little marmots, known trivially as 
“prairie dogs,”’ and so calied by the early explorers of 
the plains, from the short, sharp yelps uttered by them. 
The composition discloses a vast expanse of rolling 
prairie, from the immediate foreground of which to far 
beyond the middle distance the ground is thickly etud- 
ded with the little mounds of sandy loam thrown up 
by the burrowing occupants of the sofl. Around the 
burrows in the foreground a group of these little crea- 
tures is seen, individualized by a great variety of char- 
acteristic action. The singular, almost comio, expres- 
sion of the marmots has been caught with great felicity. 
To carry out the zoological details of the scene, a couple 
of burrowing-owls are introduced—birds, which, as ie 
well-known to keen investigators of prairie life, shelter 
and nidificate in the burrows deserted by the marmois. 
Another, and less agreeable lodger of the same tene- 
ments, has not been forgotten by the artist, for, amid 
the brilliant masses of some wild prair'e-flowers in the 
left-hand corner of the picture, there is a glimpse to be 
discerned of the coils of a rattlesnake, with the rattles 


fully developed. The vegetation in the foreground of | frage 


the picture is a carefully painted study of the flora 
peculiar to those wondrous pla‘ns, and the feeling of 
expanse is rendered with very happy effect. 

The first of the regular “‘ Artists’ Receptions” of tte 
season was given at the galleries of the National 
Academy of Design on Thursday e , January 
17th, Notwithstanding the state of the weather—for 
the heaviest snow-storm experienced in New York for 
raged a the day—the conversa- 
rione was as thronged and as jant a one, perhaps, as 
ever assembled within the walls of the Academy on 
any similar occasion, The contributed pictures upon 
very numerous, and varied in subject 
end treatment, but to these we shall merely refer, 
without any —— to enter upon either description or 
criticism. A ing room and library have lately 
been added to the attraction of the Academy rooms. 

The new process of photo-scu!pture, successfully prac- 
tised in Europe for some time has been introduced 
into th's country by Messrs. 
atelier, No. 895 

mens of the produ 
hese were, for portraite—bust, medal 
lion, and statuette. The material used pA the —_ 
bisque, or porcelain earth, which somew! resewbles 
Pa alabaster, in the transparency of its 


rian marble, or 
effect. The room in which the os 
io o circular one, in s central 4+ ich a battery 





comparatively low price aiter the first has been success- 
fully produced. 


There are six paintings by E. H. May, an American 
in Parse, at the exhibition of the Wright 


in the '. 
Several of these are copies from carters, and, 
or they possess a good 
The available space for examples of Ameriean art at 
the coming ripe - e feet. 
There are 4 of one hundred already 
contributed of private the 
ee os GO tee te ae The 
tures will be sent to Europe in charge of Mr. 8. P. 
Avery, 3 gentleman in every way competent for 


posed for exhibition, 








BOOK NOTICES. 


A Crcropepia or Frremasonny. New York: 
Masonic Publishing’and Manutacturing Company, 
No. 432 Broome street. . 

This work comprises Oliver’s Dictionary of Symbolic 
Masonry, and an extensive supplement consisting of de- 
finitions of the technical terms used by the fraternity, il- 
lustrated with numerous engravings. Thesupplement 
inclndes an account of the rise progresa of Free- 
mason'y and its kindred — and 
modern. Every subject is of 
conciseness, aud the whole work is arranged in 
betical order. It is consequently # very 
of reference, and should be in the library of every 
Freemason. 


WasHINGTON AND nts Masonic Compzers. By 
SmpNex HaypEN. New York: Masonic Publishing 
and Manufaciuring Company. 

The greater part of this volume is devoted to a Masonic 
life of Washington, the ircidents in connection with 
which have been little adverted to by most of his bio- 
uraphers. Many curious documents are transcribed. 
Brief biographies are also given of twenty of the more 
distinguished Masons contemporary with Wash- 
fous. Among them, Benjamin Franklin, Peyion and 

und Rar.dolph, and Genersls Wooster and Putnam, 

Numerous engravings, including portraits, add to the 

value of the work. 


Tae Lawyer rmx tue Scnoor-Room. By M. 
McN. WatsH. New York: Shermahorn & Co., 480 
Broome street. 


A valuable little compendium of the laws of all the 
States on _———— educational subjects. It treats in 
a lar style of the law in relation to school govern- 
meni on in schools, punishment by parents aod 
teachers, the right of parents to interfere in school dis- 
cipline, etc. It should be in the hands of every teacher. 


Tae Manvat or tHE Crry or New York FOR 
1866 does great credit to the compiler, D. T. Valentine. 
Itis really a beautiful volume. Much has been said 
about the enormous cost attending its publication; but 
there is, at any rate, something to show for the money. 
It is profusely illustrated with fine wood engravin, 
and colored lithographs. The historical portion of 
work may be read with great interest. 








TRAVELERS LOST IN THE SNOW. 


In another column we call attention to the 
fact that Mr. Linton, who engraved®this picture from & 
sketch, has been engaged exclusively, during his stay in 
this country, for Frawx ppm se n,! 5, ll 
PAPER. This is the first picture entirely from Mr. 
Linton’s hand which we have published, though duris 
the past few weeks many of our illustrations have been 
improved by his touch. In this piéture all congoisseurs 
will be pleased with the style of engraving, with the 
way in which the effects are produced with the least 
possible work, nothing wanting, and nothing super- 
fluous, but just enough work given to just the points 
needed. The subject represents a Canadian scene. The 
desolation of the landscape covered with snow, and 
bounded by the narrow horizon of a driving storm, the 
utter loneliness and isolation of such a position, the 
exhaustion and indecision of the travelers, are ail here 
rendered, and make the composition as effcctive as the 
engraving. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


— We alluded last week in another column to the 
prize founded at Princeton by Mr. Jerome. There is one 
teature in it which is most tit is, 
that the students themselves are 





be aato ing, but 
as institutions 


would 
beneficial to the colleg: 


— Mrs, Stanton has delivered an address to the 
State Legislature in favor of extending the right of su’- 
white mén. The 


to women and negroes as well as to 
same subject is before the Parliament in 
conded by J. 8. Mill and his party, and 
become a law there before it does here, since the ab- 
surdities resul from s restriction of the suffrage is 
more apparent in than here, 


—A jury in Maine has swarded a verdict of one 
cent against thirteen men who were sued by a Mr. 
Morse for damages because they forced him to cheer 
the American flag when he had said he was glad ci the 
assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 

The amount required for pensions 

is estimated at $175,500, 000. 

— Couture, the ce'ebrated French artist, has written 


83 


under the bill in 


a letter to Mr, meee sxpeceston Ho chunaticn of his 
ving e a hope 

that at some he have the ‘saticiaction of 

one of his own by Mr. Marshall's 

burin. This is a to American art, which 


— The drawing of the Opera House 


grand Crosby 
Lottery took place on the 22d ot January. A Mr. Lee, 
who lives out in the very far West, and had bought only 
one ticket, the first prize, It is a difficult question 
for oasuists er the pleasure derived by the tor- 
ttery equals the aggregate of dis- 
appointment distributed among the many. 









—— Judge Whiting has written what may, perhaps, 


z 


called a defense of his failure to clean the streets, 
says that Boston is smaller than New York 
therefore it is easier to clean it. This is ev 
t, but then the reason why New York is larger, is 
there are more people here, and consequently 
people are on the to assiet in the c'eaning. The 
of the letter is a high-flown statement of the 
of =o It is yo. has not, as tar 
88 we kpow, any effect in remedying the disgrace- 
ful tion of the streets. 


— Mr. C. L. Vallandicham writes a friend, who 
asks his o concerning the political situation, that 
ing himselt to the study of his profession, 
and is contented just now “to look on in politics, and 
await with faith and patience the work of iime, the 
corrector and avenger.”” As, howover, he mkes a sug- 
tative men of the Democratic 
party to establish a daily newspaper at Washington jor 

© expression of their views,”’ it would seem that his 
contentment has not yet entirely extinguished his 


BEE 


i 


hankering after the flesh-pots of Ezypt, 
Foreign. 
—— In the Spini, at Florence, under the 


- Palazzo 

ime of the new Government, there has been opened 
a of matrimony, in which the civil con:ract of mar- 
riage is performed withcut any fees, e: t for the stam 
the certificate. The hall is splendidly furnish 
the ceiling being frescoed with angels and other symbols 
of the heavenly joys of the paradise of marriage. The 
institution excites great attention among the peasants, 
and is one of the lions of Florence, a usual entertain- 
ment being to go and see the ceremony performed. 


—— It is proposed to place a bronze statue of Shaks- 
peare in the Temple Gardens, upon the portion opening 
on the new quay now building from the Houses of Parlia- 
ment to London Bridge. e situation wil! be one of 
the finest possible, since pw at this point will be one 
¢. pm pa in on for richly suggestive 


upon 


ts 
ons. 
—— Mr. John Bright has responded to the slander of 
a Mr. Garth, Queen’s Counselor and Member of Parlia- 
ment, concerning this honorable gentleman’s attacks 
u Mr. Bright's private character in his relations with 
workmen. Mr. Bright closes the correspondence 
as follows: ‘‘On a review of your speech and your letter 
I come to this conclusion: that you wished ‘to get into 
Parliament, and were not particular as to the path 
which might lead to it. You threw dirt duriug the 
can knowing that, if needful, you coulda 
eck Sanit, ye many men = go ‘through 

8,” suspect you have no ob; 

to be one of them.” , — 


—— The official report goes to show that at least one 
million of men bave died in India of starvation. What 
aterrible comment upon the English management of 
that country. At the same time that this report comes 
we have accounts of a bread riot in Liverpool. 
These comtrasta of miserable poverty and ino te 
w are the most striking things that meet the 

htfal traveler in land; and, in fact, it seems 

te be the tendency of modern civilization everywhere. 
The rich become richer and the goer poorer. That this 
is, however, not the original end of human society can 
not be doubted. There is work enough for all to do, 
and the desire to work is as inherent in mankind as 
the necessity. Modern science and decent attention 
to cleanliness have abolished the plagues which, lesa 
than two centuries ago, were supposed to be divine 
and im; ossible to prevent. The social plague 

or Ray ie Do more divine dispensation, and can be 
as 


abolish by a similar appli 
Sd tho cag means. y pplication 


—— It is thought that a volcano in the moon, called 
Linné, situated on the Mare Serenitatis, is now in a con- 
dition of eruption. It appears obscured to the astrono- 
mers, and they attribute this effect to the smoke. 

—— The collections made by Mr. Joseph Maryatt, the 
auther of various works upon ony are oh 
for at auction in London, 6 collection comprises 

illustrated books, and a great many rare and 
fine specimens of old pottery and articles uf vertu, 

— Mr. , the editor of the last edition of 
Bacon’s works, has published s book concerning the 
relations of authors and publishers, in which he takes 
the ground that publishers are quite a supernumerary 

and authors can get along quite as well without 

the work, Mr. ding expresses his 

astonishment that none of the magazines would take 

the matter of the book as an article, nor would any 
publisher issue it, so that he publishes it himself, 


—— During the recent war the officers of the Prussian 
army were billeted upon the inhabitants of Frankfort, 
when the army was in possession of that city, and the 
rule was made and enforced that each officer shculd be 
furnished with his lodgings, board and eight cigars daily 
by his unwilling host. e rule about the eight cigars 
was the most obnoxious one, and rankled most in the 
breasts of the money-changing Frank‘orters. Ke 
the “Me'chant of Venice’ was represented in tha 

at Frankfort, and when the judge asked Shylock 

was his demand against the merchant, and the 

» *& pound of flesh,”’ was given, some one in the 

cried out, ‘and eight cigars." The applause 

ith which this interpretation was received so incensed 
the Officers, that they cleared the house and 
stopped the performance, 








THE DRUIDS AS DOCTORS. 

Tux Druids were the only physicians and 
surgeons to the Britons} in which professions they 
blendea some knowledge of natural medicines with 
the general superstitions by which they were charac- 

: The of the healing art has ever com- 

of the rudest nations; hence it waa 
policy of tho priests or Drnids to study the 
properties of plants. Their famous Mistletoe, or Al. 
heal, we have seen, was a cure in many diseases, an an- 
tidote to poisons, and a sure remedy against infection, 
We have in the present day a popular remedy for cuts 
and other wounds, sold under the name of Heal-all, 
Another plant, called Samulus, or Marsh-wort, which 
grew chiefly in damp places, was believed to be of ex- 
cellent effect in preserving the health of swine or oxen, 
when it had been bruised and put into their water- 
ts. But it was required to be gathered fa 
and with the left hand, without looking back when it 
was being plucked. A kind of hedge ~~ called 
Selago, was esteemed to be a genera! charm and preser- 
vative from sudden accidents and misfortunes; and it 
was to be gathered with nearly the same ceremony as 
the mistletoe. To these may be added Vervain, the 
herb Britannica, which was either the great Water-dock, 
or scurvy: ; besides several other plants, the vir- 
tues of which, however, were greatly augmented by 
the rites in plucking them; superstitions not entirely 
out of use ie the old herbals were regarded as books 
of medicine. We gather from Pliny’s “ Natural His- 
tory” some hints on the preparation of these materials, 
showing that sometimes the juices we.e extracted by 
and them coid water, and some- 
times by boiling them; that they were occasi>nally in- 
fased in a liquor which he calls wine; that they were 
in ons, aud thet the dried leaves, 
anda roots of plants, were also used to impart a 
to various liquids. The almost solitary shop of 
the herbalist in the grent market in Coveut Garden will 
thus carry the mind’s eye back through many ceniu- 


that the ef“ ointments and 
vegetables, Of their surgery nothing is 
ly known, though much has been conjectured of 
ntance with anatomy, from the barbarity of 
@acrifices; but it is probable that 
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THEIR MAJESTIES THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS VISITING THE WORKS AT TROCADERO, PARIS. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN | 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The French Emperor and Empress Visit- 
ing the Works at Trocadero. 


contractors for this work at Trocadero, which is a local 
name for one of the quarters of Paris, considering their 


| contract as a sort of sinecure, and carrying it out as the 


contracts in this city for cleaning the streets or extend- 
ing the Battery are. It would be simply impossible for 
such bare-faced neglect to take place in Paris. To be 
sure in gaining in this direction much is lost in another: 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE THREE KINGS 


the Crystal Palace. The damage is estimated at about 
a million and a half of dollars. The insurance 
upon the entire palace is only four hundred thousand 
doliars, and of this only about one hundred thousand 
is applicable to the parts destroyed. The rapidity with 
which buildings of this kind burn, when once the fire 
acquires headway, makes it surprising that in this case 


IN THE HARTZ MOUNTAINS, GERMANY, 


| Hall of the Five Hundred, in the Palazza Vecchio (the 
Old Palace), at Florence, which was built about 
| three hundred and fifty years ago for the meetings 
of the General Assembly of the people of Florence, 
} at the time when the old civic commonwealth, 
under the dictatorship of Savonarola, was struggling 
to maintain its independence against the intrigues 


These works are a portion of the undertaking having 
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THE ITALIAN CHAMBER OF 1 EPUTIES AT FLORENCE, ITALY. 
but the problem 18 to combine the advantages of both a 
despotism and a republic. 
The Effects of the Fire at the Crystal 
Palace. 
This illustration shows the effect of toe fire at 


for their object the improvement and embellishment ot 
Paris. The hill seen in the illustration is to be re- | 
moved. It is most admirable in some respects to have 
a head to the State who can and will see that the ma- 
terial interests of the’pnblic are carried out. Imagine the 


f 
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BOATS Oj LYRA, ON THE WEST COAST OF 


MADAGASC:! 


CAPTURE OF A SLAVE DHOW LY THE 


} 
flames were arrested before they had destroyed the | of the Medici family, of the Pope, and of the most 


THE BURIAL OF THE POOR IN SEVILT.E, SPAIN. 
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BANQUET GIVEN TO THE AMERICAN YACHTMEN AT COWES, ENGLAND. 


powerful sovereigns of Europe. The associations 
connected with Florence as the bold defender of the 
principles of popular liberty during the Middle Ages, 
and as the birthplace of so many illustrious Italians 


entire structure. 
The Italian Chamber of Deputies at 
Florence, Italy. 
This Chamber of Deputies holds its meetings in the 


THE AMERICAN YACHTS SALUTING HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA OFF OSBORNE HOUSE, 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 
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make it the fittest place for the capital of the new 
Italian constitutional kindom, and the Palazzo Vecchio 
is the most appropriate in Florence for the 
meeting of the Deputies. The hall has been fitted-up 
with benches, desks, chairs of state for the Presidents, 
Vice-Presidents, Questors, and Members of the Cham- 
ber, and a throne for the King when he comes to deliver 
his speech at the opening of the sessions. There are 
also galleries for Secige ambassadcrs, ladies, reporters, 
and strangers. The fresco paiatings on the walls are 
mostly by Vasari, and represent the wars of the ancient 
Florentine Republic. 


Capture of a Slave Dhow by the Boats of 
the Lyra on the West Coast of Mada- 
gascar. 


This illustration represents a scene of the capture, on 
the west coast of Madagascar, of a native slave ship, 
called a dhow, by the boat of the English war vessel the 
Lyra, Commodore R. A. Parr. en the dhow was 
sighted, the wind was fortunately slight, so that the 
boats of the Lyra, manned by the seamen, were able to 
overtake her. She surrendered without resistance, and 
was found to be loaded with 176 slaves and with a crew 
of twenty-three Arabs. She had come from the coast of 
Africa, amd wes @iptured of Cape St. Andrew. The 
voyage of not more than 250 miles had on account of 
the light winds occupied five days, a much longer 
aaah. ae Suet the r creatures had been 
exposed to great ering. ey were men, women 
and children, and the majority being entirely naked, 
and the weather being unusually cold, they nearly all had 
caught cone or colds, and were so almost starved that 
it was wonderful how they had existed solong. Six of 
them died from exhaustion, but the remainder, by 





THE GOLD MEDAL PRESENTED TO EDWIN BOOTH 
BY HIS FRIENDS, ON TUESDAY EVENING, JAN. 
22ND, AT THE WINTER GARDEN, N. Y, 


proper attention and abundant food, recovered, 
and were returned to Africa, 


The Festival of the Three Kings 
in the Hartz Mountains.) 

This illustration represents one of the tra- 
ditions so common in the Hartz country. Itisa 

rocession in honor of the advent of the Three 

ings, as they are called in Germany, or the 
Magi, as we know them, who, following the 
star, came to adore the infant Saviour. This 
visit is supposed to have occurred on the 
eighth day after his birth, or New Year’s day, 
which is the eighth day from Christmas. The 
Hartz mountains are the seat of most of the 
traditions which play so important a in 
the life of the German nation, and have 80 
marked an influence upon their literature. 


Burial of the Poor at Seville, 
Spain. 

This forcible illustration by Gustave Doré 
represents a scene frequently seen in Seville— 
the burial at night of the poor. A cheap 
wooden coffin is placed upon an ordinary cart 
drawn by a horse, at full trot, and ——— 
by a procession of the poor, who carry lanterns, 
andare headed by one of their number bear- 
ing a cross. The whole procession moves at 
the fastest possible pace, as though engaged 
in a business which they desire to perform 
with the greatest expedition. Such a scene is 
just the one as would strike the grotesque 
imagination of Doré, and he has cast a ian- 
tastic air over it, which heightens the lugu- 
brious effect of the purpose in which these 
weird figures are engaged. 


The Yachts Saluting Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria off Usborne Housc, 
Isle of Wight. 

This illustration of the yachts sailing past 
Osborne House on the Isle of Wight, shows the 
interest taken in the ocean race by the Queen, 
since it was at her request that this trip was 
made. It is also reported that it was at the 
Queen’s request that her son, Prince Alfred, 
accepted the general challenge offered by Mr. 
Bennett. Now that the Queen has manifested 
80 much interest in the yachts, we shall proba- 
bly see this style of sporting become as popular 
as Tom Thumb did years ago in England, from 
the fact that her majesty took an interest in 
him, or as universal as the wearing of bal- 
morals became when it was clearly under- 
stood that her majesty actually wore one. 
With such a power to intluence the prevailing 
fashion and taste, itis a pity that the Queen 
could not become interested in literature, art, 
science, government or something that might 
tend to lessen the fearful sufferings of poverty 
in England, or give tbe middie class a higher 
ideal of life than the snobbery now so univer- 
sal. But to expect anything from a sovereign ot 
the house of Hanover except a strict atten- 
tion to etiquette and a sharp observance 
of their private pecuniary mterests would 
perhaps be folly. 

Banquet to the American Yachts- 

men at Cowes. 

This banquet was given by the town ot 
Cowes at the Gloucester Hotel to the yachts- 
men of the vessels in the recent race, and to 
Commodore McVicker, ot the New York Yacht 
Club. The yachtsmen were first entertained 
by the Royal Yacht Squadron in their own 
house, and this public banquet was given sub- 
sequently. The hall was draped with the 
American and English flags, and the Presi- 
dent was toasted witn the Queen; speeches 
most complimentary and responses most satis- 


factory were made by all hands and the whole 


affair passed off in the most enthusiastic way. 














PRESENTATION OF A GOLD MEDAL TO MR. EDWIN BOOTH AT THE WINTER GARDEN THEATRE, N. Y., | 
TUESDAY EVENING, JAN. 22p. 


Presentation of a Gold Medal to Edwin Booth. 


We give an illustration this week of the 
presentation of a gold medal to Mr. Edwin Booth, by 
his admirers, in celebration of the fact that he has 
played the part of Hamlet one hundred consecutive 
nights in this city. At the close of the performance on 
Tuesday, the 22d of January, the committee appeared 
upon the stage, and the chairman, Mr. Fullerton, with 
a few appropriate remarks, suspended the medal round 


W. J LINTON, THE DISTINGUISHED WOOD_ENGRAYEB, ABIIST, AND ~ 











Mr. Booth’s neck. Mr. Booth was dressed as Hamlet, in 
the student’s gown he wears in the early portions of the | 
play, and spcke a few words in reply, which were touch. | 
ingly sincere. The ovcasicn had attracted a crowded | 
house, and the whole affair passed off very pleasantly, | 
We give also illustrations of the front and reverse of 
the medal, which is of gold, and of the same size as | 
our illustrations. Its emblematical orpaments are all 
in good taste and appropriate, 
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W. J. Linton, the Celebrated Engraver. 


Waar the actor does for the dramatist, the 
engraver does for the artist, interpreting, more or less 
successfully, the silent ‘thought and the dead wood into 
life and visible beauty. We all know what Shakspeare 
said of the mouthing players who murdered his mag- 
nificent lines—that he would as lief have had the town- 
crier bawl them; and, in like manner, how many an 
artist has groaned over the bungling manner in which 
his delicate fancies have been rendered by the engraver, 

Few would suspect what a rarity a really great 
engraver is. Indeed, a first-class engraver is more scarce 
than a first-class artist; and the reason is evident, since 
he must, in addition to his mechanical skill, possess that 
intuitive taste which constitutes the chief excellence of 
the artist. Itis only those who are daily accustomed to 
see the artist’s work before it goes into the hands of the 
engraver, and who narrowly examine it afterward, can 
appreciate the power and delicacy which a great en- 
graver can throw into the sketch of even a common- 
place artist. 

Those who think that engraving is a mere mechanical] 
avocation know little of the strides which this art has 
taken during the last ten or fifteen years. Then the great- 
er number of illustrations published were simply wood- 
cuts, depicting with more or less fidelity various scenes, 
some of which really required the caption beneath to 
define what they intended to represent. Now almost 
every picture in our ILLUSTRATED PaPer is really and 
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tEVYERSE VIEW OF GOLD MEDAL PRESENTED TG 
MR, EDWIN BOOTH, 


truly a work of art well worthy of a frame. 
Leta careful observer study some of the illus. 
trations in Frank LEsLre’s and the London 
Illustrated News, and he cannot fail to be 
struck with the force and delicacy of their 
workmanship, 


Few persons are aware what a very costly 
thing a wood engraving is—the care and 
elaboration it requires; an inadvertent 
scratch or a line the thousandth part of an 
inch too heavy is sufficient to mar the effect of 
an otherwise beautiful engraving. 


For instance, observe what delicacy of touch 
it requires to give that Jife-liLe appearance to 
a portrait, and what an almost miraculous 
sleight-of-hand it takes to produce those spiri- 
tual outlines which constitute the beauty of the 
feminine face. It must be remembered the 
artist can rub his work ont—a little india- 
rubber obliterates a false line; not so the en. 
graver—his touch is irreparable. 


Mr. W. J. Linton, whose portrait we pub- 
lish to-day, is confessedly the most eminent 
engraver now living. He cannot be said to 
belong to any particular school, but has, by 
his own artistic ability and technical know] - 
edge, founded one of his own, using them, in 
turn, as the case requires. Some engravers 
excel in bold, dashing effects; others in deli- 
cate elaboration ; but Mr. Linton combines 
these apparently discordant excellencies. We 
are happy to announce that we have made 
an arrangement with this distinguished 
artist, which secures to this establish- 
inent his valuable services. As he will re- 
main here several months, our readers will 
have many opportunities of admiring the sen- 
timent, power and grace which he infuses into 
everything he touches. 

William James Linton, engraver, artist, 
poet, political writer and editor, was born in 
London in 1812, and in bis sixteenth year was 
apprenticed to Mr. Bonner, a well-known en- 
graver on wood. In 1842 he entered into 
partnership with Orrin Smith, the leading en- 
graver of the British metropolis, and was 
engaged with him on the most important works 
published in the JUlustrated London News. In 
his earlier days he was a zealous politician and 
became a leading Chartist. This brought him 
iato intimate relations with Mazzini and all 
the revolutionary spirits of the age. With 
his characteristic energy, he spoke, lectured 
and wrote with good effect in the cause 
of Humanity. In 1844 he was concerned 
with Mazzini in bringing before Parliament 
the opening of that brilliant exile’s letters by 
that model of mean despots, Sir James Grabam. 
In 1848 he was deputed to carry to the French 
Provisional Government the first congratula- 
tory address cf English workmen. 


In 1851 he was one of the founders of the 
Leader newspaper, but he soon withdrew from 
it, owing to a want of sympathy with its 
principles. In 1855 he became manager and 


editor of the Pen and Pencil, and was for 
several years a regular poetical contributor to 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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The Irish Nation. He has also contributed many able ar- 
ticles to the Westminster Review, Hazaminer, Spectator, 
Leader, &c. He is the author ofa “Life of Thomas Paine,” 
and translations. He likewise wrote 


and of various poems 

three volumes of the “ English Republic,” the 
Which is to establish » republican party 
As an exgraver his princi 
to a history of 


of deceased British sts, issued 


Union of London. His latest works are the illustra 


tions, irom his own sketches, to the “ 
Countrv” (the text of which is by his wife); 
of miscellaneous “ Poems,” 
his own designs, 


Vicar of Crossthwaite, Cumberland 


daughter of the Bishop of Carlisle. This lady is herself 

id of letters as the authoress of 
tian,” “‘ Amymone; a Romance of the 
Age of Pericics.” and “ Realitics; a Story of Modern 
She is also a valued and extensive a 
““W-tch Stories” is also a very popular work in Eng- 


eminent in the wor) 
** Azath the 


Life."’ 
to Houscshold Words and All the Fear Round. 
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MUSIC, 


Sweet as strain of fairy harp 
Doth the voice of music roll, 

Swelling tides of nameless joy 
Rise within my raptured soul, 

Burning thoughts upon me crowd, 
Which no words can fitly speak, 

Thoughts my soul can only tell 
By the tears upon my cheek. 


* 

Earth is filled with varied sounds— 
From the storm that wildly raves 

To the perfumed breeze that wakes 
Fairy tunes mid summer leaves ; 

Sound of gently gliding stream, 
Sound of. wild wave’s ceasless moan— 

Seizing each with wondrous grasp, 
Music makes them all her own. 


Prompting feeling’s trembling tear, 
Soothing sorrow’s weary sigh, 

Breathing sweetness in the ear, 
Kindling light in poet’s eye. 

Sweetly speaking burning thoughts, 
Which to picture words were cold, 

Giving voice to rapturous dreams 7 
Which might else have passed untold, 


Wingéd words that poets speak 

Breathe in grand harmonious roll, 
Mind by wrds doth speak to mind, 

But by music soul to soul. 
Words are weak—ah! bring the lyre, 

Twined around with festive wreaths, 
Music’s voice alone can tell 

All the bliss that music breathes. 

Cu1o, 





The Haunted House Among the 
Mountains. 


“Mysteries! why yes, Lena, I am particularly 
fond of anything bordering upon the mysterious ; 
but then, upon my word, I am dreadfully timid, 
and if I conclude to spend the summer at that 
out-of-the-way place, I shall desire a large party.” 

** Well, there are ten already who have promised 
to go with us, and I haven't the least doubt but 
the house will be filled. But the idea of a haunted 
house is so supremely ridiculous, that I am al- 
most provoked with myself for listening to the 
stories that have been told me. I believe every- 
thing we sec or hear in this world is explainable 
by natural and philosophical principles, and it 
does savor 80 strongly of the old time superstition 
and witchcraft, that I haven't any patience with 
the people who so foolishly and ignorantly retail 
such nonsense.” And Lena Stockbridge leaned 
back in hcr chair and drummed on the window- 
pane with her little ‘fingers, as much as to say, 
“* What consummate fools people are to be im- 
posed upon in such a ridiculous manner,” and she 
spvapped her fingers defiantly, saying to her com- 
panion : 

‘PU bet you the new pony papa has just bought 
me against a fall hat that I will penetrate the 
whole mystery, and convince the most credulous 
that there is no supernatural agency connected 
with it.” 

Tuere was evidently no timidity about this 
splendid-looking young woman. She was rather 
above the medium height, but with an unusually 
symmetrical figure ; dark eyes, large and glowing 
with intelligence ; hair dark brown, curling in 
short ringlets all about her finely shaped head ; 
face oval; complexion clear; sinall, beautifully 
molded hands and feet completed a tous ensemble 
which was unusually attractive. 

Her companion, Emma Hunt, was exactly the 
opposite in every quality, physical and mental. 
She was very fair; form pelife ; eyes blue as the 
azure above; extremely delicate in appearance, 
and possessing a warm, affectionate disposition 
which endeared her to ail her friends. She lacked 
Lena’s decision and fearlessness, but made it up 
in love and sympathy. 

The place they had decided to spend the sum. 
mer months in was a beauiiful, picturesque ro- 
treat among the mountains ; the house was a large, 
curious!y built chateau, with winding staircases, 
and any quantity of dark passages and curiously 
contrived rooms. It had been the abode of an 
eccentric old man who had planned and built the 
mansion to suit his own peculiar taste, and the 
neighbors declared tliat his wife and four children 
had disapoeared very suddenly, no one ever hav- 
ing scen them eave the house, and no one ever 
having been buried from there except the old 
mau, and his remains wero deposited in one cor- 
ner of a large meadow at his particular request. 
He left one son, his name was Canstopher Green, 
the only surviving child, and the only relative the 
old hermit seemed to have in the world, Qhristo- 
pher opened the house for boarders during the 
warm weather, and the strange stories which had 
been circulated about it drew a much larger num- 
ber of people than the charming location could 
ever have done, 
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In 1858 he married Miss Eliza Lynn, daughter of the 
and 


It was@ gay party that set out for the Groen 
Mansion, as the haunted house was more familiarly 
called, There was Lena and Emma, Bob Hunt 


and his wife, Carrie Bidwell and her beau, George 
Compton, and several others, ting in all about 
twenty, each one ready to enjoy‘to the utmost all 


the fun there was to be extracted from every cir- 
cumstance. It was dark when they arrived at the 
house, and the sensitive Emma shivered and 
turned pale as she entered the dark hall. They 
were ushered inte a quaint-looking drawing-room, 
where the carved mahogany furniture stood bolt 
against the wall; the carpet was sombre too; but 
a bright fire burned in the grate—for although 
June, and suffocatingly hot in the city, there, 
among the mountains, a fire was comfortable 
morning and evening, and threw a cheerful light 
over the weird-looking place. The candelabras 
over the mantel-piece flashed a bright welcome 
to the tired travelers. Christopher did the honors 
in true gentlemanly style, and made himself very 
agreeable in his description of the place, its ro- 
mantic surroundings, the facilities for riding and 
bathing ; and when tea was almost all 
the party were charmed with their host. Every 
luxury that the country could furnish was spread 
before them, and Bob Hunt, epicurean a'most in 
his tastes, © himself more than satisfied. 
After tea they were shown to their rooms. Emma 
and Lena were to occupy the sama apartment, 
and although Emma very much desired more 
company, yet she dared not say so for fear of ex- 
posing herself to Lena’s ridicule. Godd-nights 
were said, and the girls paired off, and were soon 
discussing their different ideas and opinions. 
ee ee her long wavy 
air: 

‘* What a splendid-looking fellow that Mr. Green 
is! Then jhe is so gentlemanly and refined. I 
declare I am almost smitten with him.” 

“The dickens run away with you for a little fool, 
Emma Hunt! Are you no better reader of 
character than that? I absolutely hate him. 
What can you see to admire in that low, receding 
brow and flat head—those small, black, deep-set 
eyes and thin, compressed lips? I believe he is 
the very devil himself.” 

‘Oh, Lena, you are the strangest girl! You 
are very much to blame in placing so much faith 
in first impressions. My mottois to believe every 
man an honest one until you find him out to be a 
rogue, Yours must be the opposite. But do you 
not feel a little timid, Lena?’ as she saw her com- 
panion carefully bolt the doors and windows, look 
into the closet, and finally place the little night- 
lamp into the fire-place.” 

"No; I am not a little timid,” said Lena, sar- 
castically. ‘I am afraid of no ghost or hobgob- 
lin : but, if I am at all apprehensive of danger, it 
is from your cavalier—the man whom you have 
become so smitten with.” 

Emma laughed, and the two girls said their 
prayers, and in a few moments slept the sweet sleep 
ofinnocence, They were quite surprised when the 
sound of the iron bell awoke them, and as the morn- 
ing sun poured his cheering, life-giving rays in 
upon them as they made their bewitching break- 
fast toilets, Emma laughed heartily at the idea of 
ever having been afraid. The prospect was glorious; 
rich fields and meadows on one side, vegetation in 
every form before them, and the mountains tow- 
ering in the distance, filled them both with delight 
and enthusiasm. Everybody congratulated every- 
body at the breakfast-table upon their improved 
looks, and “all went merry as a marriage-bell.” 
Christopher seemed to be very much attached to 
the shy, sensitive Emma, and she listened to his 
conversation with an unusual degree of interest, 
and Lena watched and drew her own inferences. 
They had music and dancing in the evening, pic- 
nics and mountain excursions each pleasant day, 
and fun and frolic prevailed. 

One evening they bad concluded to have some 
reading, and Lena was chosen to read some selec- 
tions from Mrs. Browning. She had a fine voice 
and charmingly modulated, and she threw her 
whole soul into the expression. Emma sat a little 
one side, and on the same divan was Lena’s avor- 
sion, Christopher Green. Lena had just finished 
the “‘ Lady of Shiloh,” when George Compton 
arose with a start from his rocking-chair by the 
fire, saying : 

“By George! I must have lost my pocket- 
book.” 

The night before Bob Hunt and his wife had 
been kept awake nearly all night by little, gentle 
taps which seemed to come from the corner of the 
room nearest the door, but all attempts to discover 
what ti:ey proceeded from wero uscless. They 
concluded not to speak of the affair, for fear of ex- 
posing themselves to ridicule, and Mrs, Hunt had 
just been dreading the idea of retiring, when 
George electrified them with this announcement. 
George was immediately overwhelmed with ques- 
tions. 

“Did you take it with you this afternoon?” 
** How much had you?” and five hundred similar 
interrogatories. 

** [think I must have had it with me. 1 had nooc- 
| casion to use any money, however, so I can’t tell. 
| I always put it with my watch and pistol under 

my pillow at nighte. I had over five hundred dol- 
lars, by Jove! More than a fellow cares to lose at 
| one time, especially when he is so far from home,” 

“* George, stop a moment and think,” said Lena, 
in her oa m, decided manner. “ Do you remember 

, taking it from under your pillow thia morning ?” 
**No, I don’t,” replied he. ‘‘ Upor my word, I 
haven't the slightest recollection of any incident 
concerning it. If I have dropped it among uhe 
bushes there is little chance of my ever finding it. 
But, never mind, boys. You must furnish me 
with funds till we get hc me.” 
** Wouldn’t it be as weil, Mr. Compton,” broke in 
the gentlemanly voice of our host, “ to go to your 
room and have a search? I should be extremely 
annoyed to have such an accident occur on my 

premises. My servants are all trustworthy, as far 
as my experience goes; but if you are not suc- 
cessful in finding it, I will have them all searched. 








“ By no means, sir,” replied George ; “ not for 
fifty times five hundred would I be guilty of such 
athing. I shall always attribute it to my own 
carclessness ; so dismiss all anxiety.” 

The room was searched, but the pocket-book 
was still among the missing. Lena had a great 
time barricading her door that night, and Emma 
aes ee pean for defense she was 
making. 

“Why, Lena, do you apprehend more dan- 
ger to-night than any other that you make such 
a fustering ?” 

“Tl tell you what I think, Emma Hunt, ins 
very few words. I think this is a den of thieves 
and cut-throats, and the gentlemanly villain who 
does the planning and contriving, and a fair share 
of the work, is your adorer, Christopher Green ; 
and I think, too, the sooner we leave this diabolical 
establishment the safer our lives will be.” 

Emma thought her friend was losing her senses, 
but her remarks, joined with her excited behavior, 
had the effect to keep her awake long after Lena 
was dreaming. The wind howled mournfully 
around the house, and Emma could compare it to 
nothing save the wail of some departed spirit ; 
and as the moonlight lit up the meadow, and 
threw an uncertain light upon the white marble 
headstone where the ashes of Christopher's 
father reposed; she could stand it no longer, and 
awoke Lena, who slept as peacefully as an infant 
in its mother’s arms, 

“Ob, dear, Lena, I have got so nervous. What 
with the wind and the moonlight, and the strange 
noises in the hall, Iam nearly frantic.” 

Lena was wide awake and listening in a mo- 
ment. Just then came a succession of shrieks, 
so shrill and heartrending, that both girls sprang 
from their bed in an agony of terror, and removed 
the numerous obstructions and looked out into 
the dark winding e. Bob came hurrying 
along with a lighted candle in his hand, thinking 
it must be either Emma or Lena in distress, and 
in a few moments the party were all together. 
It was only about two o'clock, and after some 
deliberation they separated, a few quite jubilant 
over the excitement, but the majority of the com- 
pany having an intense desire to get away as soon 
as possible. Nothing more was heard, and the 
morning sun again enlivened and chcered, and 
they were able to discuss the noise at the break- 
fast-table quite philosophically, while Christopher 
wondered that he had not heard any unusual 
sound, 

“But,” said he, “you were all perfectly aware of 
the reputation the house had acquired before you 
came, and I supposed you had made up your 
minds firmly not to be annoyed or surprised by 
anything you might see or hear. Why, the party 
we had here last summer were perfectly delighted, 
and the more stirring the adventures the more 
fun ; and if a day and night passed withont some 
fresh incident, they were actually ennuied,.” 

The party laughed, and conoluded they would 
not be betrayed into another fright under any cir- 
cumstances, and decided not to think of return- 
ing until the season was spent. Allseemed satis- 
fied, except Lena ; but she concluded to quiet her 
apprehensions and remain as passive as possible. 
But she was ill 2t ease, and very nervously made 
preparations for passing the next night ; but they 
were not disturbed; and Christopher, always 
courteous and attentive, seemed to redouble his 
efforts for his guests’ comfort. 

Another week passed, and nothing unusual 
occurred, The raps which had so startled Bob 
Hunt and his wife were now distinctly audible in 
all parts of the house, but the shrieks had not 
since been heard, and there was quite enough 
excitement about these little queer taps to furnish 
subject for amusement and conversation. There 
had been several mountain rambles, which had 
always proved delightful, and now they were 
about planning another, which they intended 
should be on a more elaborate scale than either 
of the preceding ones. Christopher had made 
extensive preparations for the feast, which was to 
be eaten in the wildest and most picturesque 
locality the country afforded. 

The morning dawned gloriously, and all were 
astir early. Lena found, on attempting to dress 
herself, that she should not be able to rise, for 
her bead ached violently, and she was so dizzy 
that the least effort nauseated her ; and feeling 
sure that her old enemy, the sick headache, had 
invaded the castle, she reluctantly gave up all 
idea of accompanyivg the party, and told Emma 
to be sure and not mention her illness so that 
any remarks could be made about it, and if she 
was compelled to remain home alone, she would 
very much prefer that Christopher Green should 
not know it, if it could possibly be avoided. Her 
horror of him actually amounted to a mania, so 
intense was it. If he spoke a few words to her in 
his polished, gentlemanly tones, cold chillg would 
creep over her and a death-like perspiration start 
out, which she herself could hardly account for. 
Lizzie and Bobcame to see her before they started, 
and offered to remain with her through the day, 
but she firmly declined depriving them of their 
anticipated fun. 

Emma, however, could not be induced to leave 
Lena. She felt that it was not proper to leave 
her quite alone, and Lena’s protestations and en- 
treaties were entirely disregarded. Emma 
watched the departure from the window, and saw 
them all enter the carriages, and after they were 
seated i her drcve out of the yard in a one- 
seated vehicle with a strange gentleman for a 
companion. 

“Your terror has gone with the party, Lena,” 
said Emma, “‘so we have nothing to fear. It is 
so incomprehensib!e to me that you, who are so on- 
tirely free from all nervousness, should have 
taken so thorough a dislike to a man who secms 
the perfect gentleman at al] times and under all 
circumstances.” 

**Oh, yes ; I know it is peculiar, but don't iet’s 
talk about the rascal, for my head is splitting 
now,” replied Lena, irritably. 

The day passed away very slowly to the girls, 


and no one must have known they were in th® 
house for no summons reached them for dinner; 
and Emma nibbled away at some bonbons to 
satisfy her hunger, for Lena nervously persisted 
that she should not go down-stairs for fear that 
Ohbristopher might have returned, and would in 


during the whole day ; and 


with a great deal of apprehen..:.n, but the day 
was so near gone and no sign - anything un- 
pleasant, that she began to grow braver and call 


herself a simpleton for indulging in such 
fancies, She had noticed several times on bh 
way to and from her room an apartment which 
seemed to be part picture-gallery and part store- 
room, and she thought as Emma was asleep she 
would venture to take s look at the pictures, and 
amuse herself for a few moments. It was a long- 
shaped room, and gave evidence of having been # 
great while neglected, for the dust was thick, snd 
big black spiders crawled around in every nook and 
corner. There were some very fine portraits; 
one of a woman, dressed in old-fashioned style, 

but with a face so ravishingly beautiful that Lena 

was almost spell-bound. She made her way in 

and out among old barrels, and trunks, and 

ancient furniture, until she came to the northern 

extremity ot the old house, and where the room 

was much narrower than at the entrance. She 

observed here a beautiful landscape which she 

thought was an original by Claude Lorraine, for 

the tints were so warm and bright, and the sun 

setting away among the besutiful hills was so 

vividly portrayed, that she instinctively turned to 

open the window in order to let im a more favor- 

able light, but was deterred from so doing by the 

sound of voices in a rqom adjoining, principal 

among which was the well-known tones of 
Christopher Green. 

“‘ How much longer are they going to remain, 
Green?” she heard a strange voice asking. 

‘* Not more than two weeks, and what we do we 
must do quickly,” said Christopher. 

“They are a pretty wide-awake set, I reckon. 
That haul of the five hundred put them on their 
guard! D—n you! can’t you stop your noisel” said 
the stranger, to a woman who seemed to be mut- 
tering to herself incoherently, and who Lens 
thought must be insane, ‘They must have con- 
siderable money about them, and it isn’t best to 
let ’em carry ajred cent of it away. If they 
make any resistance a little chloroform will settle 
them.” 

“Yes, undoubtedly,” replied Christopher, 
musingly ; ‘‘but after the tragic pe formance of 
last season, it wouldn’t do to have another vietim 
to heart disease. Ha, ha! that was a joke. I 
have been telling that credulous fool of a Comp~ 
ton this morning about an extensive robbery that 
was committed around here a short time ago, and 
advised him to be very careful where he kept his 
valuables, and also to caution the ladies azainst 
being careless, for I told him, although we were 
as secure as bolts and bars could possibly make 
us, yet there seemed to be no fastenings that 
could keep those villains out. He replied that he 
was not at all fearful, for he always kept armed ; 
and yet you took Lis pocket-book right out from 
under his head, and he never turned over. Why 
the d——1l hadn’t you hauled his wawh and 
chain ?” 

** Ay, I was too smart for that ; but you seem to 
be taking quite a shine to one of the young ladies, 
Green. Is it the frizzy-headed one ?” 

“No, sir; it is Bob Hunt’s sister; and, I be- 
lieve, she is in love with me, too. By Jove! that 
is the richest part of the joke. If she could see 
that precious Abigail there in the corner, she 
wouldn’t suppose I had much heart to spare, would 
she, Sue ?” and he must have struck the poor crea. 
ture a heavy blow, for Lena heard it distinctly,and 
then the shriek which followed it was fearful ; 
and Lena knew then who was the author of the 
terrible screams that had so startled them several 
nights before. 

The voices ceased, and she heard them close the 
door, and, more dead than alive, she hurried to 
her room, and watched eagerly for the return of 
her friends. In a low toue she informed Emma 
of what she had heard, and they took counsel 
together over the course it would be best to pur- 
sue. Every noise made them tremble, and, to 
pass away the time, they packod their trunks, and 
made preparations for a speedy departure, for 
Lena was determined that they should start the 
next day for home. It was almost dark when the 
party returned, tired and hungry, for they had 
partaken of the one meal Christopher had got 
ready for them quite early in the day. But tea 
was waiting their pleasure, and they all grouped 
around the table without first gomg to their 
rooms, so Lena had no chance of communicating 
with either of them. 

“Oh, Lena, how red your cheeks are!” said 
Bob. ‘You must have been shamming illness ; 
for I declare I never saw you looking better in my 
life. We have had a splendid time. We went 
several miles further than we ever have before, 
You ought to have been with us Lena.” 

“What, Miss Stockbridge!” said gentlemanly 
Christopher. “Is it possible you remained at 
home to-day alone? I never dreamed of such a 
thing. You were not down todinner. I feel very 
unpleasantly that you have been so neglected ;’ 
and Christopher apologized, aud Lena swallowed 
ber repugnance and tried to appear as she would 
have under other circumstances. 

They retired early, and Lena had not yet seen 
an opportunity to impart the intelligence she felt 
was so important. Christopher remained in the 
dining-room, and when, after tea, they repaired 





to the parlor, he followed them lke a shadow, 
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But finally a move was made to retire, and Lens 
visited a part of the rooms, and Emma the re- 
mainder, and electrified the party with the terrify- 
ing news. They determined not to sleep, and 
the two young girls took up their quarters with 
Bob Hunt and his wife, after securely locking 
their own door, and the morning hght found every 
eye open, and not until then did they dare to catch 
a wink of sleep. 

At breakfast the next morning Christopher very 
blandly inquired what arrangements they had 
made for the day's amusement ? 

“Well,” said Bob, carelessly, ‘‘ we thought we 
would take a drive before dinner, if the horses 
were not tired out. I desire very much to show 
Lena the beautiful places we discovered yester- 
day: but there will be no necessity for a lunch,” 
as Christopher hospitably suggested taking some- 
thing along with them. 

So the carriages were again brought around, 
and, with a sigh of relief, the ladies bade adieu to 
the haunted house. They drove to the nearest 
city, distant about ten miles, and there taking the 
railroad, returned home, feeling thankful for their 
safety. While they were still undecided what 
steps to take to bring the criminal to justice, 
they were one morning astonished by reading in 
the paper an account of the arrest of Christopher 
Green. His unfortunate wife, who had been ren- 
dered nearly crazy by his cruclty, managed one 
day to escape, and fleeing to the neighboring 
town, gave information which led to his arrest 
and subsequently to his execution for murder. 

“Did I not tell you so?” said Lens, when the 
wretch had met his deserved reward. “Did I 
not tell you that the only ghost in the house was 
that smooth-spoken villain?’ 

“Ah, well!” said Emma, “don’t say anything | 
more about it, and I will forgive you your bet.” 








THE KITCHEN IN OLD ENGLAND, 


Ir is curious to find that one of the domestic 
arts, which is somewhat neglected in the households of 
the pesent generation, should, in the last century, 
have been considered an accomplishment of such im- 
portance as to be (aught in the schools: this was pastry- 
making. 


There was then resident in London one of the ancient 
family of the Kidders, of Mar: sfield, in Sussex, senda 
deecendant of Richard Kidier, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. This was Edward Kidder, a pastry-cook, or, as 
he called himself, “ pastry-master,”” who carried on his 
business in Queen street, Cheapside, and was induced 
to open two schools in the metropolis, to teach the art 
ef making pastry, one at his own place of business and 
the other at Holborn. He also gave instructions to 
ladies at their private houses, So popular did his system 
of teaching become, that he is said to have instructed 
nearly six thousand ladies in this art. He also pub. 
lished a book of “* Receipts of Pastry and Cookery,”’ for 
the use of his scholars, printed entirely in copper-plate, 
with a portrait of himself, in the full wig and costume 
of the day, as a frontispiece. He died in 1739, at the 
age of sev nty-three. By will, he gave to his wife, Mary 
Kidder, a gold watch, a diarrond ring, and all the other 
rings and trinkets used by her, and also all the furni- 
ture of the best room in which she lay in the house in 
Queen street; and to his daughters, Elizabeth and 
Susan, he bequeathed all his money, bank-stock, plate, 
jewelry, etc. Susan, among other bequests, gave to 
her cousin, George Kidder, of Canterbury, pastry-cook, 
£150, and the copper-plates for the receipt-book. 

Some dishes of the olden dinner-tab‘e are not very 
inviting. Our ancestors had no objection to stale fish; 
and blubber, if they could get it from a stray whale, or 
grampus or porpoise, was considered a delicacy. Yet 
some of the old dishes have stood the test of ages, as 
we see in the case of a Christmas Pie, the receipt to 
make which is preserved in the books of the Salters’ 
Company, in the City of London. 

“For to make a moost choyce Paaste of Gamys to be 
eaten at yo Feste of Chryst«masse’’ (17th Richard II. 
A. D. 1394). A pie so made by the Company’s cook in 
1836 was found excellent. It consisted of @ pheasant, 
hare and \— two tridges, two pigeons, and two 
rabbits; all ed aad put into puste in the shape of a 
bird, with the livers and hearts, two mutton kianeys, 
forced-meats and egg-balls, eeasoning, spice, catchup 
and pickled musbrooms, filed up with gravy made from 
the various bones. 

We must, however, remember that cookery flourished 
in the reign of Richard II., who rebuilt Westminster 
Hall, and gave therein a house-warming, at which old 
Stow says, ‘“‘he feasted 10,000 persons.” Richard is 
also said to have kept 2,000 cooks, who left to the world | 
their famous cookery-book, the ‘‘Form of Cury, or, a 
Roli of Engl sh Cookery,”” compiled about the year 
1890, by the master-cooks of the Royal Kitchen. 

Sugar was at first regarded as a spice, and was intro- 
duced as a substitute tor honey after ihe Crusades. It 
was sold by the pound in the thirteenth century, and 
was p ocurable even in such remote towns as Ross and 
Her: ford. Before the discovery of America, however, 
sugar was a costly luxury, and only used on rare occa- 
sions. About 1459, Margaret Barton, writing to her 
husb ind, who was a gentleman and landowner o% Nor- 
folk, begs that he will vouchesafe “to ee | her a pound 
of sugar.’ Again: “‘I pray that ye will vouchsafe to 
send me another sugar-loaf, for my old one is done.” 
The art of refining sugar, and what is called loaf-sugar, 
was discovered by a Venetian about the end of the 
fifteenth, or the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Sugar-caudy is of much earlier date; tor in Marin’s 
“Storia di Commercio de Venez'ani” there is an ac- 
count of a shipment made at Venice for England, in 
1819, o1 100,000 pounds of sugar and 10,000 pounds of 
sugar-candy. Refined or loai-sugar is thus ment'oned 
in a roll of provisions in the reign of Henry VIIL.: 
“Two loaves of sugar, weighing sixteen pounds two 
ounces, at —— pound.” A ietter from Sir Edward | 
Wotton to Lord Cobham, dated Calais, March 6, 1546, 
informs him that he had taken up for his can | 
—— sugar-loaves, at six shillings a loaf, “ whic 
is eightepence a pounde.” Up to the close of the 
fifteenth century its price varied {rom one-and sixpence 
to three shillings a pound, “‘ or, on an average, to a sum 
equivalent to about ihirty shillings at present.’’ Sugar | 
has become to us almost a nec of life. “We | 
consume it by millions of tons; we employ thousands of 
ehip in transporting il. Millions of men spend their 
lives in cult vating the plants from which it is ex(racted, | 
end the fiscal duties imposed upon it add largeiy to the | 
revenue of nearly every established government. It 
may be said, therefore, to exercise a more direct and 
extended influence, not only over the social comfort, 
but over the condition of mankind, than any | 
other production of the vegetable kingdom, with the | 
exception, perhaps of cotton alone.” 








—— 


Proresson Van ver Werpz, of Girard Col- 
lege, has succeeded in obtaining a liquid from the con- 
denaation of gases from petroleum, which boils at the 
low temparature of forty dagrees, and produces intense 
cold on evaporation. He has named this new sub- 
stance Chimogene. | 








| more than the wretched author of this article. 
| first my then blooming bride and myself established 


| the catalogue may 
| thus epitomized: 


| flour, veectables, iuel, 


DOMESTIC TYRANNY. 


Aw almost universal delusion prevails to the 
effeot that our heroic Revolutionary ancestors did, by 
casting off the oppressive yoke of British misru'e and 
framing for themselves and for us “the wisest govern: 
ment the world ever saw,” insure to their descendants 
and to all dwellers in these United States a perfect 
measure of personal hberty. That rhetorically ill-used 
biped, the American Eagle, is, in his capacity ot National 
Emblem, more frequently apostrophized by stump 
orators as “the ‘soarin’ Bird of Frecdom” than by 
his more correct ornithological appellation, and from 
the Halls of Congress down to the village bar-room, the 
staple of every discourse is our glorious birthright of 
unshackled independence. 

In view of the general credence yielded to this pleas- 
ant fiction much odium must necessarily devolve upon 
him who shall publicly assert its falsity, and ruthlessly 
puncture with his pen the inflated bubbles of popular 
complacency; yet, in the interest of the oppressed and 
in the services of truth, I do hereby boldly pronounce 
all such vaunts of liberty the most baseless of vain 
boasting, and unhesitating)y assert that there exists in 
this miscslled Republic a crueler y on the one 
hand, and on the other a more abject state of servitude, 
than can be found in the most barbarous countries, 
or paralleled in the history of the darkest ages of 


mankind, 

I intend no allusion to the past or present woes of 
the “men and brothren’”’ whose emancipation was the 
proudest triumph of our late war and whose elevation 
to political equality—not to say superiority—is the mil- 
lennial A. = of the immediate future; nor shall I 
here d st the disfranchisement of the chiv- 
alrous gentlemef, their former masters, who did the 
other half of the fighting whereby such desirable re- 
eults were, or are to be, attained: Neither do I refer to 
the dire grievances of the paler Northern Sisterhood, 
whose souls revolt against the thraldom of housewif: 
and the miseries of maternity, aud whose piteous plead- 
ings for the right of suffrage and for admission into the 
more congenial sphere of primery mectings and politi- 
eal processions fill the Cooper Institute with tremulous 
echoes and their husbands’ hearts with salutary sub- 
jection. Boston and the Th rty-ninth Congress will 
assure the welfare of 
the freedmen; the in- 
terests of the Southe:n 


chiv will be jealous- 
ly by the World 
and a certain Emincnt 


Personage; and, as to 
the Ladies, their sex 
and their elocutionary 
| proceedings are suffi- 
cient guarantees of 
their capability to speak 
for themselves. 

Worse than the con- 
dition of any of these 
\} is the state of bondaze 
for the amelioration of 
which this appeal is 
penned! more gall’ng 
from the very fact that 
7/\| there is a fallaci 
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the cook, the most 
injury she may effect by 
most incalculable. 


costip rhaps a bun- 
dred nay a 





ap- 
pearance of free will on 
the part cf the victims, 
inasmuch as they are 
allowed to choose, nay, 
even to change their 
rulers; each chance, 
however, entailing upon them more grievous ——-> 
Need I say that the despotism of dumestic servants 
my theme? 

First in the list, and most exacting, of our tyrants, are 

COOKS. 

Of the arbitrary sway of these “‘ ministers of grease,” 
all householders, sive those happy few who prepare 
their own viands, have had sad experience, but J 4 

en 





——— 


our lares and penates in our modest abode, the unprac- 
tical longing for the impos«ible which ever characterizes 
youth led us to resist encroachments upon our ima- 
gined free egency, aud within six months nine cooks 
were in turn engaged and dismissed. Since then, find- 
ing that each alteration did but result in higher wages, 
less capacity and more insolent demeanor, we have 
learned resignedly to kies the rod, and keep our culinary 
auiccrats at their own terms until they dismiss us, an 
event which occurs on an average about once in two 


| months, as my wife is of so s'im a figure that but few 


ladies ot Celtic conformation can wear her dresses with 
any degree ot comfort. Ste is now endeavoring, how- 
ever, by a judic'ous course of full diet and j hysicz] in- 
action to enlarce herself to proper proportions, and we 
indulge the hope that until that consummation be 
reached the present incumbent of our kitchen (whom 
we selected on account of her comp:rative s'enderness) 
will kindly consent to submit to a .ittle squeezing (she 
only burst three hooks off my wife's best silk gown last 
Sunday), and remain with us. My only fear is lest 
fattening food, of which an abundant supply is kept in 
the house in furtherance r 

of our project, combined 
with the very small 
amount of exercise 
taken by her, should 
lead to an even greater 
increase in her bulk 
thon in that of her mis- 
tress. j 

Of her predecessors, 


No. ee 
Supported an age 
mother and five small 
children by surrepti- 
tious levies of meat, 


clothing, etc., fiom our 
wardrobe, cellar and 
lardér—discharged. 
No. 2.—ibernian,— 
Of a literary turn and 
in the babit of falling 
asleep over books ab- 
siracted from my lib- 
rary with a lighted can- 





| dle in the be?, whereby the house was on two occasions 


nearly set a-fire, and constant apprehension of oon- 
flagrations induced—discha: ged. 

Nos. 3, 4, 6 and 6.—All Hivernian.—Chiefly remark- 
able for the abscnce of all quzlities whatsoever, except 
impudence, and dvecharged on the score of uiter in- 


| capacity. 


No. 7.—JIibernian.—Dressed going out in her mis- 
tress’s best—partial to soci+ty and constantly receiving 
invitations to balls, wakes and other festive amuse- 
ments-—discharged because none of the other servants 
would sit up to let her in o’ nights, and my health was 
tuffering from the loss of rest consequent upon such 
vigils failing to my lot. 

No. 8.—Hitbernian.—A confirmed drunkard, and— 
what made matters worse, since her inebriation was 
attained through my stock of wine—with an exceedingly 
strong head—discharged. 

No. 9.—J/ibernian.—-Gave warning, because I had 
taken a cottage in the country for the summer, and she 
“couldn't think o” laving all her triends in tue city to 
be cooped up in a shtupid countbry place.” . 

Nos. 10 to 16, inclusive.—J/ibernian.—All indifferent 
—the niajority addicted to spirituous beverages. Left 
on various pretexts; princi; ally because the store-room 
and wine-cluset could not be opened by ordiuary door 


keys. 

No, 17.—JZidernian.—Gave warning because I had not 
taken a cottege in the country for the summer, and 
“we'd no right to expect to kape a poor woman lookin’ 
afther the house in the hate o’ the city while the family 
was junketin’ about at watlierin’-places.” 

No. 18.—Hibernian.—Did “look afther the house” 
during our absence, but ran up bills of $75 per month 
at the butoher’s and $50 at the grocer’s—d 


her intention 
to depart the next oy. 
requesting you to “ 
it out of her w ” The 
advantages 
numerous expensive 
ornaments 
are too obvious for com- 
mentary, and it is need- 
less = do more than eng- 
Cy 
. e of silver forks 
an s. Then, 
the Gemteunees the de. side- 
board may not only be 
fractured, but their con- 
tents may be imbibed 
and a chance thereby se- 
cured for the display of 
d:amatic talent in repel- 
ling the unjust suspicion 
aroused by the 


pearance of the wine. {n 








sick, and that the waitreas—perceiv 
and div.ni its ca 
lecture and berate us and give warning on the spot, an 
example which was immediately followed by the rest of 
the servants; two of them leaving on account of symp- 
toms similar to our own, and the others throngh sym- 
oor A with their sufferings and indignation at our 
perfidy. 








Ship Mercury Loading for the Paris Exhibition. 


Ovr illustration represents the ship Mercury 
loading at Pier No. 6 for the Great Exhibition at Paris, 
and shows the large floating derrick by which enormous 
weights are raised with comparative ease. Our picture 
shows it in process of placing the bed-plate for a planing- 
machine, made by Sellers & Oo., of Philadelphia, on 
board the ship. The car made by Stephenson, of this 
city, which is also intended for the Exhibition, is also 
shown in our picture. It is desirable that all branches 

of American manufacture should be in the 
| Exhibition. Before the Revolution, North declared 
| it his policy that the American Colonies should be de- 
| pendent upor the mother country for all their manu- 

factori: #, and thac he would not allow “ even s hozse-shoe 

nail’* to be madehere. Has or free trade 
| given us our present develo in manufactures ? 
| There can be no doubt which has been the general 
tendency of our Government so far. 











Skating at the Union Pond, Williamsburg, 
Long Island. 


best conducted and attraetive 
The principal figures are those Of Mr. Engler and Miss 
Henrietta Bedell, and Mr. Cammeyer, the manager of 


facility, and doing the seemingly most impossible feats. 
Miss Bedell is one of the best lady skaters we have. 
Recently, whem she appeared on the Capitoline Pond, 
Brooklyn, to contend in a match there, the otber lady 
compeyjtors all retired, and, after an evidence of 
her the prize was awarded ber by acclamation. 
Our illustration represents these two champ.on skaters 
rming what is technically called the backward roll. 
's is skating bach wa: d, and 
the skate. Mr. Engler, in mo 
over hone! to touch — . 
of this invigorating sport is a most excellent 
| prevalence of better physical culture, and tts tatroduc. 
| tion among the ladies is —s to be commended. 
| acquisition of health is the primary object of life, since 
without it there can be no dependence placed upon the 

‘ aetion of any of the other faculties, 





this 
my readers from ali traitorous estab- 
lished rules, lest they be with retribu- 
tion such as befell me once, ascertain 
whither my di stock of was our 
family physician hinted the of ad- 
mixing a certuin quantity of - 7 
ously furnished me with dose of 
which I carefully dissolved decanter; but as 
om rad er abeent-mindod, the cireumstance after awhile 
entircly Ye from ery next morn- 
ing at lunch I not only dounks of 
myself, but a of glasses thereof 





WAKES IN ENCLAND. 


Waxes were originally established to com- 
memorate the erection of the church in the parish 
where they were held. They were then celebrated om 
the Sunday, and the parson did not deem it ‘unworthy 
his high vocation” to enjoy s gambol on the village- 
green after the morning service. In the larger tewns 
most of the churches had weekly fairs or markets at, 
tached to them, these also being held on the Sabbath, 
As late as the commencement of the fourteenth century 


anid wrestling. There is, we think, » very fair standerd 
of between past and present presented to 
usin the subject of wake festivals; and for this reasom 
we have thought it worth while briefly to compare 
wake-time in the Black Country half a century ago with 
the corresponding season now. We think it will be al- 
lowed that, after taking into consideration all educa- 
cational and other advantages, there has been s pro- 
gress toward social and moral excellence among the 
working men and women which is deserving of all 
_ The traditions of bull-baiting, cock-fighting and other 
exhibitions of brutality which characterized wakes in 
this district forty or fifty years ago have, in many cases, 
been so distorted and magnified by frequent repetition, 
that they can no longer be accepted as truthful pictures 
of the festivals which it was the humor of our ancestors 


Advertiser, November 28, 1833, we read of bulls being 
tortured in the neighborhood of Dudley, 
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perance Societies and 
wake-time for their celebrations. Two of the most suc- 
cessful exhibitions ever held in the district, were inaugut 

at the wakes of Willenhall, in 1857, and at those 
@ year or two later, both in connection with 


of ular education. The Right Honor- 
re vi vis pop’ 
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Papre Szxcut, of Rome, has been 
good use of his new spectroscope. In a recent com- 
munication made by him to the Academy of Sciences, 
he states that he has examined the spectra of various 
stars in the constellations of Hercules, Orion, Lyra, 
Cassiop@ia, &c. He divides the spectra of these stars 
into three classes or types—bilue, yellow and red and 


Pollux, 


aprinkied throughout with fine rays, 
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THE SHIP MERCURY, LOADING AT PIER NO. 6, N. Y¥., WITH GOODS FOR THE PARIS EXHIBITION.—SEE PAGE 327. 


The Ice Bridge on the East River.—Pas- | temporary ice bridges, especially when the hour for the 
turn Such « bridge was 


sengers Crossing on the Ice. 
Ar rare intervals the floating ice in the East 
River is brought up in such quantities by the flood tide, 


that it becomes jammed in the narrower parts of the | 
channel, and forms a continuous sheet of ice from this | became intense. When the bridge broke up there were | river. 


city to Brooklyn. It is only during the flood of the tide 
that it remains stationary, for as soon as it turns, the 
current breaks up the ice, and carries it down the bay. 
Consequently, it is rather dangerous to cross on these 


THE ICE BRIDGE ON THE EAST RIVER, NEW YORK, ON 


ing of the tide is at hand. 
formed on the morning of the 23d of January, and the 
occasion was seized by thousands to cross the East 
| River on foot. About the time for the tide to turn, the 
excitement among the spectators upon either bank 


down by the tide. It is supposed that they were all 


saved by the tugs and ferry-boats which 


a@ great many people still upon it, who were carried 
| ene promptly 
| to the rescue, and by the aid afforded by those upon the 


| shores. Two ladies who were upon the ice at the time 
had a very narrow escape from being swept away. One 
| man, however, who was upon the ice in the path of a 
} terry-boat, was thrown into the water and drowned, and 
| is supposed to be the only life that was lost in this 
| hazardous and exciting passage on foot across the 


| M. Bazin, a noted French photographer, 
has contrived avery ingenious submarine photographic 





THE MORNING 


OF THE 23RD JANUARY—RESIDENTS OF NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN 


studio, by which he is enabled to take photographs of 
sunken ships, rocks, &c. The chamber is provided 
by lens-shaped —— windows, and by means of 
the electric light the objects to be photographed are 
highly illuminated. M. Bazin is able to remain about 
ten minutes in his submarine chamber, and has pro- 
duced several clear and well-defined photographic pic- 
tures of objects at the great depth of three hundred feet. 
Probably by combining the principle of the dumb-bell, 
supplied with air by pumps from above, the operator 
can remain much longer under water. 


CROSSING ON THE ICE. 
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‘THE MASTER TOUCH, 
BY RB. C. SPENCER. 


Bans are the golden-colored streaks 
Of her whose tresses he has drawn! 
The oanvas is alive, and speaks ; 
A woman from his touch is born! 


A woman whose blue eyes are sad, 
Whose mouth is pressed in oruel pride, 
Whose brain is very nigh tomad, ~ 
Whose hand is clenched against her sido! 


A letter lies within her hand, 
A ring on one white fingor liés ; 

A woman’s wrong, as mute she stands— 
A wuman’s curse to Heaven flies! 


How long the limner strove to paint 
A scene alike to that! how long 

He toiled till very life was faint ; 
And still “‘a failure” was his song! 


When—just as hope was dying fast, 
And brown hair turning into gray— 

A woman crossed his psth at last, 
Love trod on his despairing way ; 


And in a garden, breathing low 
A woman tol‘ her life to him; 
Whe sad old tale! he rose to go; 
The painter's honest eyes wore dim! 


That night he saw her !—saw the gold 
Of her bright sunny hair ; he saw 

The fingers clinched a note to hold: 
He took his pallet up once more! 


All came at length—the hair—the face— 
The eyes more soft than eyes of dove, 
The hand, the letter !—you could trace 








In all the Master-Touch of Love ? 
MY STEPMOTHER. 


CHAPTER Ill.—MY SECRET DRAWER. 


My first waking thought was the happy one, 
“Van has come.” But the delight changed to 
despondency when I recollected my stepmother’s 
words last night. The thought that I must be 
cold and quiet when with him destroyed at once 
the chief charm of our intercourse. If I was to 
act a part foreign to my nature, I knewI should 
never feel at ease, never seem my real self or make 
& good impression. Still, I resolved to do my best, 
and rose with the pleasant consciousness that a 
new element now entered into my dull life. 

As I usually lay late, I would not make my ap- 
pearance before my accustomed hour, lest I should 
seem to seek Van, who was out on the lawn early. 
When I did at last venture down, I found no one 
in the breakfast-room but madam—as I called my 
stepmother. She was in one of her taciturn moods, 
and I was too proud to ask questions, but looked 
well about me while breakfasting, and saw several 
things that annoyed me. Clara’s little dog was 
not in his usual] place on the rug, so I knew that 
she was out. Damer’s hat was gone from the 
hall table, and fresh hoof-marks were visible in 
the newly raked gravel of the avenue. I felt sure 
that they were away riding together, and I longed 
to be with them that lovely summer morning. My 

turued wistfully to the green hills, and I 
sighed ir.voluntarily. Madam saw and heard these 
signs of impatience, but smiled to herself and said 


nothing. 

** What horse did Van have?” I asked abruptly. 

“Dr. Damer had his own.” 

“‘Then he has come to stay ?” 

“He probably has not come from India merely 
to pass a night with us?” was the provoking 

ly. 

ne How glad you must be that Clara has at last 
taken to early rising. She is usually later than I, 
and so misses the morning lecture which we both 
deserve.” 

“Dr. Damer asked her last night, and as he is 
our guest, she could not well refuse. Do not let 
envy make you satirical ; nothing is more repul- 
sive ina woman. If you find the house dull, go 
and recover your spirits in the park. Perhaps 
the fact that Mr. Marlowe dines here to-day may 
help to enliven you.” 

This last speech was intended to annoy me. 

“Tt does very much. I'll go and get some of 
the ferns he likes and give myself a charming 
color for diuner. Clara won’t lend me her rouge, 
eo I must wear natural roses or none.” 

With which amiable remark I took my hat and 
roamed into the park. Coming to the tall ferns, I 
sat down among them, and leaning my head on 
the ivy-covered trunk of a tree, fell into a reverie. 
The air was full of eummer warmth ; the grove 
musical with summer sounds, and soon, in spite 
of my night’s sleep, I was insensibly lulled into a 
drowse. How long it lasted I could not tell, but 
I woke suddenly with a fancy that something hu- 
man was near me. No one appeared, however, 
and I should have thought nothing of it, had I 
not found a plaid laid over me, and on examining 
it, discovered a paper pinned to it. On one side 
was a spirited little sketch of myself lying among 
the ferns, and sitting on a mossy stone near by a 
likeness of Van, busy with his pencil, while a curi- 
ous squirrel peeped over his shoulder, an.| a pair 
of ring-doves sat on a bough above his head. The 
other side of the paper had these lines : 

“ Dr. Damer thinks sleeping on the damp ground 
much more — ~~ than night-air for his 
patient, and would wake her if he dared.” 

It amused and gratified me to find he had not 
neglected me, and wondering why he had not 
“ dared” to rouse me, I followed his advice by 
turning homeward at once. The drawing-rooms 
and library were deserted; Clara was resting; 
madam giving orders in the lower regions, and 
Van nowhere appeared. Going up to my own 


little boudoir, I amused myself at an old cabinet 





which I called my treasury, though its contents 
were only childish toys and girlish souvenirs. A 
tall, dark, richly carved piece of furniture it was 
and having been my father’s, I was very fond 

it. Perched on a stool, I was rammaging over the 
upper shelves, when a familiar voice said behind 
me, as it used to do long ago: 

‘* May Van come in and play ?” 

I turned quickly and saw him pausing in the 
doorway. A glad welcome rose to my lips, but 
did not pass them, for remembering my resolu- 
tion, I said politely, as I stepped off the stool, and 
laid down my little feather duster : 

“ Certainly, if you like, Dr. Damer; but things 
are in sad confusion, for I am clearing up.” 

He gave me an odd look, evidently perceiving my 
altered manner at once, A scarcely perceptible 
change came over him ; he hesitated an instant, 
glanced again at my grave face, and his frank 
voice grew apologetio as he entered with an ex- 
cuse for his visit. 

I saw you come in, and ventured up to give you 
the first installment of the medicine I spoke of last 
night. Are you still inclined to try it?” 

“Tf you think it worth while.” 

“You speak as if life was of no value to you; 
do you mean it?” he asked with a mixture of sur- 
prise and satire in his tone. 

“Yes; I’m willing to live if I have anything 
worth living for. Just now I haven’t and don’t 
find life very inviting. That is a charming little 
flagon, and you say moonlight and roses go to 
make the medicine, so I think I'll try it.” 

I had not looked at him while I spdke, and now 
stretched my hand for the pretiily ornamented 
flask still without meeting his eye. He gave it 
to me, saying seriously : 

“Remember the directions I give you, for the 
efficacy of the potion depends on their being care- 
fully followed. You must go every morning at 
sunrise to the old spring in the park, fill a cup 
with fresh water, add a drop of this cordial and 
drink it to your own health. Can you do this?” 

“Tcantry. It sounds romantic, but I dare say 
will do me good if I have faith in it. I used to 
like sunrises, but have not seen one for a long 
time. Had you a pleasant ride this morning?” 

** Not at all.” 

If he meant to make me to look up he certainly 
succeeded; I lifted my eyes wonderingly and forgot 
myself in trying to account for this blunt answer. 
** You never ride I believe ?” he asked, examin- 
ing a little silver cup which I had just been dust- 
ing. 

** Not since papa died.” 

“You dislike it perhaps?” 

“*T am very fond of it, but mamma thought it 
too violent exercise ; so I gave it up, and Clara 
uses my horse.” 

‘* How well she sings. Do you never join her ?” 
“Never; I have had no lessons; singing is 
supposed to be bad for my chest.” 

“I should think drawing and painting would be 
worse,” he said, glancing from my easel to several 
sketches on the wall. 

“I do neither now. Accomplishments are con- 
sidered unwholesome, so I have none.” ; 
“* Books are not forbidden, I see.” 

Damer had turned to my well-filled dagére, but 
I saw a frown on his forehead, and knew that he 
understood the neglect I suffered. 

‘**No, I'm allowed as many as I like. They are 
safe and quiet you know, make no show, and a 
learned girl is not much sought except by old 
people.” 

‘Exactly. I see works in four languages, and a 
good sprinkling of the classics among modern 
novels, and much poetry. Does the ‘learned girl’ 
enjoy ‘ Sophocles’ as well as ‘Sue’ ?” 

There was a satirical expression in Damer’s eye 
as he spoke, and I was as much ashamed of 
having the ancient dramatist found in my library 
as the modern novelist. 

** Papa liked ‘Sophocles,’ and mamma forbid 
me to read ‘Sue,’ so I read both,” 

I tried to speak with dignity, but Damer laughed 
outright, and so intectiously that I was forced to 
join him. 

“TI beg your pardon, but that speech was 20 
characteristic, it was irresistible. Now pray go on 
with your work, Grace, and let me help you as I 
used to do. You were a tidy little woman even 
then, and were always ‘clearing up,’ as you call 
| ag 

“Tam only making room for my new treasures 
by piling the old on the upper shelves. If you 
really want to helpa little, please put these things 
up for me; it tires me to hop up and down so 
often,” I said, busying myself among the drawers, 
lest I should forget and be too friendly. 

“Bless me! here are the old Hindoo gods 
and goddesses I sent youagesago. How well you 
have kept them. Your father said in one of his 
letters that he was afraid you would learn to 
worship them in good earnest,” Van said, as he 
began to arrange the idols where I directed. 
Presently he began to hum a little Hindoo air, 
and before I knew it, I was singing also. He 
smiled to himself as I broke off suddenly, and 
began to talk again. 

“IT shall use his silver cup to take my morning 
draught in, for it has a Hebe on the handle, and 
is very appropriate. How soon will the new 
medicine begin to take effect ?” 

“Very soon I hope. Come and see how tidily 
I’ve done my work. What else goes here?” 

I stepped up on the stool, thus bringing my 
face on a level with his tall head as he stood 
beside me, While I admired his work and settled 
several trifles to my liking I stole a glance from 
under my Jashes at him, and wondered why he 
looked so unlike himself. In his face I saw both 
curiosity and excitement, yet could see no cause 
for either. It troubled me and I could find 
nothing to say. 

“‘What do you keep in all these little drawers, 
May I open some of them and pry about? or are 
they full of secrets like most young ladies’ trea- 
suries?” asked Van, persuasively. 





“You may peep where you like. I have ne 


Secrets. Please hand me up that basket of shells 
and the pile of books lying by them. Now I'm 
here, I will finish this shelf.” 

He obeyed, smiling again as he Jooked into my 
eyes when I leaned forward to receive the things. 
As I did so, the little amulet which I woro about 
my neck swung from the folds ot my dress. Ho 
saw it, and put out his hand to take it, but I 
thrust it bastily.out of sight and turned my back 
to him, saying, with an uneasy laugh : 

“No; when you show me yours, I'll show you 

» 


“Very good—it's a bargain; by-and-by I'll re- 
mind you of your promise. Now I’m going to 
rummage.” 

For several minutes neither of us spoke. I was 
apparently absorbed in arranging books and shells, 
secretly enjoying the cheerful influence Van’s pres- 
ence seemed to bring into my lonely room ; he 
was intent on drawer after drawer, ex- 
amining the contents of each with a careful hand, 
still humming softly to himself, and still wearing 
that peculiar expression of curiosity and repressed 
excitement. I was puzzling myself over this, 
when a sudden pause in the song and a half- 
stifled exclamation made me look round. My 
secret-drawer stood wide open, and Van was 
gazing at its contents so intently that he entirely 
forgot me. A small, silver-mounted pistol, a 
cluster of short black curls, and the picture of a 
handsome, Spanish-looking boy was all he saw. 
There was only time for a glance, for uttering a 
cry. I down, shut the door with a crash, 
and stood before it pale and trembling, with a 
deeper, more uncontrollable emotion than anger. 

“ How dare you do that? Who told you how to 
open this drawer? I'll never forgive you, Van, 
never |” 

** You told me to look where I liked. I remem- 
berei the hidden spring your father showed me 
once. How could I know a secret was there when 
you said you had none ?” 

Damer was perfectly calm after the first start 
when I cried out and sprang at him, yet he did 
not look sorry for the trespass, but almost grim, 
as he faced me, with his black eyes full of fire, 
though his voice was milder than usual. I could 
not recover myself so soon, and answered, almost 
fiercely : 

“*T forgot you know the old cabinet so well, else 
I should not have given you leave to pry about. 
I will tell you nothing, and I forbid you to speak 
of this to mamma or Clara. I won’t have the old 
misery revived ; you may think what you will of 
me, I deserve it all, and accept contempt as my 
punishment, tor my remorse will never die.” 
Here I was forced to stop for breath, and Damer 
began to say, ‘‘ My dear child, forgive me ;” but I 
interrupted him, trying to speak more quietly, 
but still agitated past concealment. 

** Please say no more, but go away, and let me 
get over it as wellasI can. It was my fault ; for- 
get it all, and never take me at my word again. 
Go, Van, go; else I shall cry, and then mamma 
will know something is wrong.” 

“T am truly sorry, Grace; let me prove it in any 
wayIcan. ‘ell me your trouble, and perhaps I 
can help you bear it.” 

Now his face was as mild as his voice, and so 
kind the look he gave me that I longed to confess 
everything that burdened me. But he was a man, 
and still too much of a stranger for confidences 
like mine. My eyes filled, and I covered up my 
face, saying, brokenly : 

“Tcannot! Bear with me; I am sick and 
nervous, and anything which recalls that dreadful 
time overcomes me as yousee, Please go at once, 
or I shall not have time to calm myself before 
dinner. You are very kind, but no one can help 
me,” 

I felt a gentlo hand laid on my drooping head 
an instant, heard the sound of quietly retreating 
steps, and knew that Damer had gone. It took 
me long to recover from this scene, and when I 
looked into my glass, after making my toilet, I 
was dismayed to see how ill Ilooked. Perhaps 
my dress increased the effect, for feeling in no 
mood for gay attire, I wore a plain black silk, with 
no ornament but the new pearl brooch, my hair 
was braided closely, and not a particle of color in 
my cheeks, or of gayety in my melancholy eyes. 

“No matter! no one cares how I look or feel, 
so why regret that I’m not gay and pretty,” I 
thought, as I slowly went down. 

Clara, looking unusually blithe and handsome, 
preceded me, and, pausing in the hall, I watched 
her enter, Damer was talking with Mr. Marlowe, 
but turned as the rustle of her dress was heard, 
and went to meet her with an air of interest and 
a smiling inquiry concerning her weariness that 
had an accent of almost tender anxicty init. A 
pang of something like jealousy shot through my 
heart, for Van was my friend, and she seemed to 
be taking him from me. A moment after I followed 
her, grave, and calm, and cold. Whether Damer 
saw me or not I could not tell, for Mr. Marlowe 
advanced at once, and I was so glad of some one 
with whom to occupy myself that I greeted him 
with unusual cordiality, which caused the kind 
gentleman to glow with pleasure. 

Mr. Marlowe was our neighbor, a man of forty, 
comely, learned, wealthy and excellent. He had 
known my father, and of late had fallen into the 
habit of haunting the house, though for years he 
had been a recluse, living alone among his books. 
My welcomed him, and Clara smiled 
upon him, but he seemed to care very little for 
either, and devoted himself to me, attracted by 

my love for books. I had enjoyed his society 
heartily till Clara’s sneers and madam’s hints 
suggested the possibility of a suitor in the grave 
and accomplished gentleman, who seemed to find 
amusement and satisfaction in my presence. 
Lately I had shunned him, regardless of his ro- 
proachful glances, but now it seemed pleasant to 
have a friend to turn to, and soon, in listening to 
his agreeable chat, I forgot my hidden pain. He 
had brought me some new books, and we were 
discussing them animatedly, when, as I paused in 





the middie of a sentence to recall a name, Damer’s 


— 


voice supplied it, and looking over my shoulder, 
I found him leaning on the back of my chair, 
Mr. Marlowe looked a little annoyed, for our inter- 
views in my recess were his delight, and any in- 
terruption was not to his taste. 

“Tala on, and let me profit by good conversa- 
tion. Grace will not talk tome. I’m too ignorant 
and behind the age for her. If she owes her learn- 
ing to you, sir, your pupil doos you honor,” 

‘Don't be satirical, Dr. Damer. You know I 
consider you a very wise man, andif Iam silent, it 
is because Jam tooignorant. You have traveled 
so much you can tcl us all about these saints acd 
martyrs,” 

I laid the open book where he would see the fine 
pictures, and Mr. Marlowe resigued himself to the 
interruption of our tée-d-téle. But I was disap- 
pointed, for, before Van could begin, Clara came 
up to stand beside him and by her frivolous chat- 
ter annoy us all, I was turning the leaves, and 
wishing to avoid a certain picture, I hastily turned 
two leaves ata time. Clara saw it and exclaimed : 

“‘ Why do you whisk the leaves over so fast? If 
I read the name aright, that is your favorite saint 
which you are trying to hide, Grace.” 

** Here is Saint Lawrence on bis gridiron. Don’t 
you like him, Mr. Marlowe?” I said, as if I did not 
hear her. 

‘Don’t be silly, child. I must seo that picture. 
There! Isn’t Saint Sebastian a handsome youth 
in spite of his arrows, Dr. Damer?” 

“T have seen a handsomer one than this,” an- 
swered Van, lo8king away, after a slight glance at 
the picture. 

I knew Clara hoped I would be angry, so I sat 
perfectly still, which disconcerted her. 

** Grace used to have a charming head of Sebas- 
tian. I dare say she hasit now, but she will never 
show it. Dr. Damer is so fond of fine pictures, 
won't you let him see it, dear ?” 

** He has scen it,” was my unexpected answer to 
her cruel question, She looked annoyed, and 
could only ejaculate : 

**You showed it! Where? When?” 

Before I could epeak, Van struck in, saying, as 
he turned the page decidedly and gave Clara a look 
whieh made her color : 

“You forget that Grace and I are old friends. 
Do not let us add another to the list of martyrs, 
but be glad that the days of torture are done with. 
Ah! here is Saint Anthony. Did you ever hear 
the legend of his preaching to the fishes and their 
thanking him with serious and devout counten- 
ances wlen he concluded ?” 

We never had heard the legend, and he told it 
so well that we were soon laughing heartily. 
Others followed, and we were getting on pleasantly, 
when an exclamation from madam changed the 
conversation, She was talking with our third 
guest, the old pastor. He had said something 
which caused her to exclaim : 

‘** Fell dead, you say! How terrible !” 

We ail paused and listened as Mr. Norman went 
on: 

“Yes, it was a dreadful shock to them, in spite 
ofmany warnings. She was so young, 80 gay, and 
had seemed unusually well of late.” 

** Who are you speaking of, sir?” asked Clara. 

**Poor Mary Temple, who dropped dead yester- 
day.” 

‘* Heart-disease, I suppose,” said Mr, Marlowe. 
**T always thought-——’ 

There he stopped, abruptly and began fumbling 
over the books. 

I happened to have been looking in the long 
mirror that hung behind him, It reflected the 
little group. Clara was seen in prefile, as she 
turned toward her mother; Mr. Marlowe’s back 
was toward it ; but Van, still leaning on my chair, 
faced it as well as I, and I saw him shake his head, 
warningly, at Mr. Marlowe as he spoke. I under- 
stood it, and an ominous foreboding came over 
me. I was ill; perhaps I, too, was in danger of 
dying suddenly. Van, doubtless, perceived the 
danger, and was trying to help me without rous- 
ing my fears. This might have been the subject 
of his long talk with madam, and the cause of his 
arresting Mr. Marlowe as he did. All these 
thoughts rushed through my mind, and for a 
mument turned me cold with an unconquerable 
dread. Then I recovered my natural courage, 
and resolved to know the truth. 

“ What are the symptoms of heart-disease ?” 
I asked, coolly. 

** How can you want to know such dreadful 
things? I hate to hear about sick people and 
their tiresome aches and pains,” said Clara, with 
an affected shudder. 

‘But I happen to be interested in the subject 
and want to know very much. Will you please to 
tell me, Dr. Damer ?” 

As I spoke Isaw my stepmother look round, 
nervously, and when Van answered, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, it was only to disappoint me, 

** Permit me to forget my profession when I can 
and defer a reply til some other time, as Miss 
Clara objects. Let me prescribe more wholesome 
subjects both for your thoughts and conversation, 
Grace. Saints and martyrs are much better for 
you than maladies and their symptoms.” 

My only reply was a defiant nod and a glance 
toward the library, where I knew there was a pile 
of old medical books, for Van had been turning 
them over that day. He understood, but said 
nothing, and soon strolled away to talk with Mr. 
Norman. I gladly turned to my friend and listened 
with an absent mind to his kind chat. It soothed 
me, and, when dinner was announced, I clung to 
him as my only support through the long hour, 
which was a trial to me, for my mind was full of 
sombre thoughts, my heart of a nameless pain, 
He seemed to feel that I needed help, and was be- 
trayed into a more lover-like devotion than he had 
ever shown me before. Van eyed us with a curious 
smile, and was unusually gay and entertaining, 
Clara sat beside him, looking so beautiful and 
brilliant that I could not wonder he endeavored to 
shine. A handsome woman’s smile always inspires 
a young man, and now I saw the power of beauty 





over even so wise and grave a person as my Van, 
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I thought tne dinner wonld never end, but at | 


last we lett the gentlemen and betook ourselves 
to the drawing-room. Madam settled herself for 
a brief nap, Clara went straight to the glass to re- 
arrange her dress and sce it the exertion of dining 
Neither minded me, and 
I slipped into the library. 
; me; the beoks had already | 
been seized, and with several under his arm he 


had flushed her face, 


intent on my purpose, 
Van was there before 


faced me, looking ha'f amused and half annoyed. 
For an instant 1 was too much surprised to speak, 
then I was angry, and walking directly up to him, 
I laid my hand on the books and said, decidedly : 
‘These are mine; I want them.” 

“That is impossible.” 

“Do you mean to keep them ?” 

**Most assuredly.” 

* That’s stealing.” 

“No, only borrowing.” 

“But I wil have them,” and I tried to draw 
them away. 

Taking both my hands in one of his, Van said. 
seriously : 

“Til have them first! Listen to me, Grace. 
You will only weary and worry yourself with this 
stuff. You can’t understand it, and it would do 
you no good if you could, You read too much 
already, and there must be an end of it. I’m 
your physician now, and you must obey me. 
Don’t look tragical, but let me do as I like about 
this, and I'll prescribe Marlowe ad libitum.” 

I saw that he was immovabls, and though angry, 
I rather liked to be lorded over in this friendly 
way, so I submittted, saying as coldly as I could: 

“As I can’t help myself { must yield, but on 
one thing I’m resolved. If you don’t answer, and 
answer truly the question I’m going to ask, I'll 
never touch your medicine nor let you help me, 
even if I’m dying. Will you answer ?” 

He laughed at my solemn tone, but nodded, an 
still held both hands and books fast. ' 

“Very well ; now, tell me truly, have I anything 
the matter with my heart?” 

oT” 

He spoke reluctantly, and his eyes evaded mine. 
I think I grew a little pale ; [ know my voice shook 
as I asked, slowly : 

“Am I likely to die suddenly, like Mary 
Temple ?” 

“I only promised to answer one question.” 

“No matter, I’m ready.” 

Thore was a pause ; then I said, wistfully : 

“*T wish I knew whether you ever had any case 
like mine before and cured it.” 

“Yes, I’ve had two, and both patients are alive 
and happy now.” 


| 
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THE FIFTH LECTURE.—MR. CAUDLE HAS REMAINED 
DOWN-STAIRS TILL PAST ONE, WITH A FRIEND. 


Pretty time of night to come to bed, Mr. 
Caudle. Ugh! As cold, too, as any ice. Enough 
to give any woman her death, ’'m sure. What! 
T shouldn't have locked up the coals? If I hadn't, 
Tve no doubt the fellow would have staid all 
night. It’s all very weli for you, Mr. Caudlo, to 
bring people home—but I wish you’d think first 
what’s for supper. That beautiful leg of pork 
would have served for our dinner to-morrow—and 
now it’s gone. Jcan’t keep the house upon the 
money, and I won’t pretend to do it, if you bring 
a mob of people every night to clear out the cup- 
board. 





“Then I may get well, you think?” 
“‘T shall do my very best for you,” and a sud- 
ded smile shore down on me. 


The words fell cold upon my ear, however, for | unless you change your plans. Don’t tell me! 
| know I’m right. 
| then you'll be laughed at. I know the world. 


they were the same he had used to my stepmother 
the night he came. Hope died away, and the 


Jonging to live which seemed to have sprung up | 


suddenly gave place to the old weariness. I 
sighed a heavy sigh, and stood passively waiting 
to be released. 

“*Marlowe will change the sigh into a smile, 
Grace. You'll be very happy with that excellent 
old gentleman,” said Van, suddenly. 

“T think I should be if I loved him.” 

“Then you don’t, yet ?” 

“Yes, I do, in a certain way, and if Clara hadn’t 
teased me so, 1 dare say I should have married 
him. I’m rather tired of standing, can I go?” 


| body ; don’t say that. 


“*T wonder who'll be so ready to give you a sup- 
per when you want one: for want one you wii, 
I 
You'll first be eaten up, aud 


No, indeed, Mr. Caudle, I don’t think ill ot every- 
But I can’t seea leg of 
pork eaten up in that way, without asking myself 
What’s it all to end in if such things goon? And 
then he must have pickles, too! Couldn’t be con- 
tent with my cabbage—no, Mr. Caudle, I won’t 
let you go to sleep. It’s very well for you to say 
let you go to sleep, after you’ve kept me awake 
till this time. Why did I keep awake? How do 
you suppose I could go to sleep, when I knew that 
man was below drinking up your substance in 
brandy-and-water? for he couldn’t be content 





“*Not yet ; youcame here for your own pleasure, 
but you must stay a fow moments more for mine. 
I want to tease a little, for you look meek, and 
that gives me a desire to be tyrannieal. What 
would make you happiest, Grace ?”’ 

**To be dearly loved,” was the impulsive answer 
that rose to my lips, but maidenly instinct checked 
it. My eyes filled, my cheeks burned, and I would 
have hidden my face had my hands been free. 
Van saw my trouble, dropped the books, and put- 
ting his arms about me, drew me tv him in the im- 
petnous way he used to do when he had grieved 
his child play-mate. 

“Forgive me, I forgot that we are grown up, 
and that I’ve no right to ask questions. I'll do 
better hereafter ; but don’t imagine dismal things, 
Grace ; try to be merry, and let the fufure take 
care of itseli.” 

“Yes, Van——” I began, but got no further, for 
enddenly releasing me, he vanished without a 
word. I stood wondering what had scared him 
away, but saw nothing, and was stooping to take 
up the books, when madam's voice said behind 
me: 

** What are you doing, child ?” 

“Don’t you see, ma’am ?” 

“TI thought I heard voices here.” 

*“T hear them now from the dining-room.” 

“Perhaps that is what I heard, then. Where 
are you going ?” 

“To my room; I’m ‘tired; excuse me to the 
gentlemen if I don’t come down again.” 

“They are uscd to your whims and won’t miss 
you, I dare say.” 

With that she left me. I carried the books to 
Van’s room and left them on his table, with a line, 
saying that I gave them to him, as he seemed 
fond of them aud I no longer valuedthem. Then 
I went to bed, to weary myself with melancholy 
thoughts for many hours. 








Tue estimation of the shape of bodies is not 
@ue so much to gight as to association of ideas. When 
sight is restored to adult persons blind from in- 
fancy, all objects in the field of vision appear at first as 
if painted flat on one surface, and no idea of solidity is 
formed until long exercise of sight is combined with 
the sense of touch. But in persons of ordinary vision 
some idea of the projective objects in relief is due to 
the fact that we do not see precisely the same surface 
with both eyes. Ifa die, for instance, is placed straight 
uvefore us, we can see the front, and with the right eye 
the right side, and with the leit eye the left side. When 
these images are combined—as they are naturally by 
the eyes, and artificialiy by the s/erevscope—there is per- 
ceived, not a double representation of the object, but a 
single body projecting in relief, 





upon decent, wholesome gin. Upon my word, you 
ought to be a rich man, Mr. Caudle. You have 
such very fine friends. I wonder who gives you 
brandy when you go out! 

**No, indeed, he couldn’t be content with my 
pickled cabbage—and I should like to know who 
makes better—but he must have walnuts. And 
you, too, like a fool—now, don’t you think to 
stop me, Mr. Caudle; a poor woman may be 
trampled to death, and never say a word—you, 
too, like a fool—I wonder who'd do it for 
you—to insist upon the girl going out for pickled 
walnuts. And in such a night, too! With snow 
upon the ground. Yes; you’re a man of fine 
feelings, you are, Mr. Caudle; but the world 
doesn’t know you as I known you—fine feel- 
ings, indeed! to send the poor girl out, when 
I told you and told your friend, too—a pretty 
brute he is, I’m sure—that the poor girl had got a 
cold and I dare say chilblains on her toes. But I 
know what will be the end of that; she’ll be laid 
up, and we shall have a nice doctor’s bill. And 
you'll pay it, I oan tell you—for J won't. 

“* You wish you were oul of the world ? Oh! yea, 
that’s all very easy. I’m sure J might wish it. 
Don’t swear in that dreadful way! Arn’t you 
afraid that the bed will open and swallow yon? 
And don’t swing about in that way. T'hat will do 
no good. That won’t bring back the leg of pork, 
and the brandy you’ve poured down your throats. 
Oh, I know it. I’m sure of it. I only recollected it 
when I got into bed—and if it hadn’t been so cold, 
you’d have seen me down-stairs again, I can tel| 
you—I recollected it, and a pretty two hours I’ve 
passed—that I left the key in the oupboard—and 
I know it—I could see by the manner of you, 
when you came into the room—I know yon've got 
at the other bottle. However, there’s one comfort: 
you told me to send for the best brandy—the 
very best—for your other friend, who called last 
Wednesday. Ha! ha! It was British—the 
cheapest British—and nice and ill I hope the pair 
of you will be to-morrow. 

‘** There’s only the bare bone of the leg of pork . 
but you'll get nothing else for dioner, I can tel] 
you. It’sa dreadful thing the poor children 
should go without—but, if they have such a 
father, they, poor things, must suffeg for it. 

‘*Nearly a whole leg of pork and a pint of 
brandy! A pint of brandy and a leg of pork. A 
leg of—leg—leg—pint——” 





| And mumbling the syllables,” says Mr. Caudle’s 
| MB., “she went to sleep.” 
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VEVILLOT’S ODORS OF PARIS. 


Tue great recent sensation in the literary 
world of Paris is the publication of “Les Odeurs de 
Paris,” by Louis Veuillot, who was the editor of the 
newspaper called Be Monde, until it was suppressed. 
Veuillot is an ardent Catholic, being more Popish than 
the Pope. He is decided in his opinions of the moral 
and intellectual demoralization of modern times, and 
not less decided in his expression of them. His work 
is a collection of short criticisms, from his own stand- 
| point, upon everything that goes to make up modern 
life. We translate for the readers of the ILLUSTRATED 
NEwsPAPER a few choice bits, which will show the 
character of the work. Spesking of the new streets 
and buildings of Paris, he says: 

THE STREETS OF PARIS. 


The streets of Paris are long and wide, bordered with 
immense houses. These long streets increase daily in 
length. The broader they are the mure difficult it is to 
piss through them. Carnages encumber the vast road- 
' way, and foot passengers encumber the sidewalks. 
! Looking at one of these streets from the top of one of 
| these houses, it seems like a river in a freshet, tumbling | 

over the ruins of a world. 

| In truth, Paris is an inundation which has overflowed 

| French civilization, and is carrying away its fragments. | 
Whence will it bear the ruins? For my part, I believe | 
that it will carry them to the prefecture of police. | 
Whether the prefecture of police can construct another | 
civilization out of these fragments I do not know. | 
What this other civilization will be, however, he who | 
wishes to know has only to read Tacitus and Petronius. | 


THE BUILDINGS OF PARIS. 


The buildings of new Paris belong to all the styles; 
taken ther, they do not want a certain unity, be- 
cause these styles are of the tiresome sort, and 
the most tiresome of the tiresome sort is the emphatic 
and straight line style. It seems that the amphion of 
this city must be a corporal. Here is one of the pro- 
digies to the nineteenth century. Paris has 
been re t, and, as it were, all France also, without a 
single architect having been discovered. Up to the 
time of Louis XVI., there was an architecture for almost 
every 

We have a quantity of luxrious, pompous, colossal 
soar a ae are ail tiresome; we have a quantity of 
very ugly buil these also are tiresome. 

These t streets, great quays, great edifices, great 
drains, either badly orn or badly designed, preserve 
I know not what air sudden and irregular fortune. 
They exhale wearisomeness. They are like the people 
of yesterday with whom you drink well, eat well, are well 
seated, well. warmed, who give you a light which puts 
your eyes out, but have nothiug to say to you after they 
have spoken of the occurrences of the moment. Though 
it rains or snows, so that ycu can’t remaim out-doors, 
stil! you must leave them. 

Speakiag of Murger, the author of “La Vié de Bo- 
heme,”’ he says: “ Murger, a child of Paris and of the 
inferior press, has the marks of his double origin. This 
species of person sees everything and knows nothing; 
is occupi with pr bry and cares for nothing. 
All that they know, all that they wish to know of nature, 
of art, of man and buman life, they learn from the 
journals, the theatres and pictures. hem Sy essentially 
mockers, or rather parodists: their peculiar faculty is to 
create the fragile and the false in mediocrity. 

** There exists in Paris, about the inteliectual work- 
shops, a tribe of tes, ingenious in criticism, in- 
capable in work, who are constantly disserta- 
tions and never create anything. Minds without organs, 
tongues without hands. These men say they are lazy 
in order to hide their seli-love, as though inteliectual 
conception tted idleness, and as though the real | 
artist could avoid produ when the tool was not ab- | 
solutely wanting. After attempts, knowing finally 
that they will never produce a statue, a picture, a book 
or a song, that they will never give anything but their 
opinion, these poor devils lose even the faculty for 
giving anopinion. They become jealous, sad, bizarre; 
their taste, which frequently is naturally just and fine, 
becomes entirely lost. They do not wish to study; 
feeling that th.y have not the capacity for it, they come 
to regard it as a baseness which dishonors genius. Still 
less do a wish to desert the peristyle of this temple 
ofart which they themselves will never enter. They re- 
main upon its outskirts, hi those who enter in, ad- | 
miring those of their own sort, who pretending to force 
the doors, have met simply with refusal. Among them- 
selves they take the glorious name oi rebels—somewhat 
as a eunuch, burning with lust, makes a display ot 
virtue against the temptations of the sultanas. Poverty 
uses them up; they live by begging, pass into ys pew 
and madness, and die in the hospital. When this end 
comes, a clamor arises from the whole tribe against so- 
ciety. Society is not much moved by it. In fact it 
shows other and more blame-worthy styles of indit- 
ference.” 

Ot Victor Hugo, who was of course his political ad- 
versary, he says: ‘“‘M. Hugo ~ or to me as an 
artist without an equal, in wnom the sentiment of art 

co! by the vanity of displaying the liar 

ization which enables him to overcome difficulties, 

who has ceased being a musician in order to be- 
come an ions. It is told of a man of genius, 
whom I do nvt wish to name, because I do not believe 
the story, that he wrote an impossible piece for the 
jano. While his two hands weie at the ends of the 
-board, a note had to be struck in the middle; he 
aia it by touching the note with his nose. If the fact 
is so, the great men to whom the story is imputed re- 














gretted having offended ert, and has banished the im- 

possible piece {rom his works. M. Hugo, on the con- | 
, is proud of these touches with his nose, and bis 

works are tull of them, | 


“MM. Hugo bas no character of nationality; he 8 & 
cor position, lize bell metal, formed of hard, brilliant 
and sonorous substances of different values, copper, 
sily r and tin, vat the iusion, when it is suceesiul, 
maxes a substance more precious than gold. I tind in 
M. Hugo even the form of a bell. He has also, in & 
certain way, its use, its voice and ite weigbt. Observe, 
ala, that the bell does not ring of itself, but must be 
swung, and that it is swung by va gar sorength, aso 
that it is liable io crack.” 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


In the great Fox's frolicsome days, a trades- 
man, who held bis bill fur two hundred pounds, called 
for payment. Fox said he could not then pay him. 

“ How c-n that be?” said the creditor. ‘ You navo 
now lying before you bank noes to a large amount. 

* These,”’ replicd Fox, “are for paying debts of 
ho:or.”” 

the tradesman immediately threw the bill into the 
fire 


“Now, sir,”’ said he, “ mine isa debt of honor, which 
I can’t oblige you to pay.”’ 
Vox im! ly setded. 


Ma. Cxcrz tells us that a very pious acquaint- 
ance of his, who had long been 8 clerk in a great mer- 
cantile house in London, was urged by the partners to 
become a member of the firm. They requested Mr. 
Cecil to urge this upon his friend, a parismoner, which 
he did, but in vain. 

““My dear sir,” was the clerk’s reply, ‘1 find the 
power of the wor.d so greatand so hard to be contended 
with in the divine life, that I dare not consent to bave 
it i wercased.”’ 


. 
A BAxkRupT merchant, returning home ono 

night, said to his noble wife: 

* My dear, I am ruined; everything we have is in the 
hands of the sheriff.” 

After a few moments of silence, the wife looked 
cal-uly into his face and said: 

* Will the sher.ff sell you ?” 

** Oh, no.” 

“ Will the sheriff sell me ?”’ 

* Oh, no,” 

* Will the sheriff sell the children ?” 

“Ob, no.” 

* Then do not say we have lost everything. All that 


| is nost valuable remains to us—manhood, womanhood, 
| childhood. We have lost but the results of our skilland 


incustry. We can make another fortune if our hearts 
and hands are left us.” 


Ir seems that we’ve a woman or two in the 
city who are capable of handling the reins of govern- 


| nent, as will be shown by what follows: Our reporter 


was around hunting a house for a friend, and called to 
see a family who were preparing to vacate a cozy dwell- 
ing. As the door stood open, reporter walked in with- 
out knocking, and his eyes straightway lighted on the 
dame of the household, who was making frantic lunges 
with a broomstick at some object under the bed. 

“Good morning, madam. Ah, I see you have a trou- 
blesome cat under the bed.” 

“Troublesome cat? No, sir! it’s that sneaking hus- 
band of mine; and I'll have bim out, or break every bone 
in his body.” 

‘You will, eh ?” said a faint voice under the bed. 
** Now, Susy, you may rave and pound, and pound and 
rave, but I'll be dogged if I’ll come out from under this 
bed while I’ve got the spirit of a man about me!” 


A napy, who, though in the autumn of life, 
had not lost all dreams of its spring, said to Douglas 
Jerrold: 

“I cannot imagine what makes my hair turn so gray. 
I sometimes fancy it must be the essence of rosemary with 
which my maid is in the habit of brushing it. What do 
you think?” 

“I should be afraid, madam,” replied the distin- 
guished dramatist, dryly, “that it is the essence of 
Thyme |”” 


Tres are so haré it is suggested that panta- 
loons may as well be made without pockets. 


Queer thing is an insurance policy. If I 
cen’t sell it, I can-cel it, and if I can-cel it, I can’t 
sell it, 


Artemvs Wann thinks the great yearly fall of 
rain in England may be owing to the fact that the coune 
try Las a monarchical form of government. 


NAPOLEON has a kidney disease; Victor Em- 
manuela paralyzed right arm: Bismarck is sick; the 
E:apress Carlotta crazy; the hair of both the Emperor 
ot Austria and the Queen of Hanover has turned gray 
within a year; the Pope weeps day and night; and Vice 
toria still brocds over the past with protound melan- 
choly. Who wouldn’t wear a crown? 


‘‘Joun,” said a careful father, ‘‘ don’t give 
Cousin William’s horses too many oats—you know they 
have hay.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said John, moving toward the barn. 

*‘ And hark ye, John, don’t give them too much hay— 
you know they have oats.’’ 


Wuen the Irish priest rebuked his parish- 
ioner for drunkenness, and told him that “ whenever he 
entered an ale-house io drink, his guardian angel slood 
weeping at the door.”’ 

“And if he had sixpance he’d be in himeelf,” was 
Pat’s reply. 


Two students mecting on the road with a 
hostler, they fell to bantering him, and told the fellow 
they would prove him to be a horse or an ass, 

“Well,” said the hostler, “I can prove your saddle 
to be a mule.” 

“A mule!” cried one of them. ‘‘ How can that be ?” 

“ Because,”” said the hostler, “it is something be- 
tween an ass and a horse!" 


A GENTLFMAN called on a rich miser, and 
found him at the table endeavoring to catch a fly. Pies- 
ently he succeeded in entrappiug one, which he imme- 
diately put into the sugar-bowl and shut down the 
cover. The geutleman asked for an explanation of this 
singular sport. F 

I'll tell you,” replied the miser, a triumphant grin 
overspreadiny iis countenance as he spoke, ‘‘ I want to 
ascertain if my servants steal the sugar.”’ 


Wuart ladies are best to go fishing with? 
An-nette and Caro-line, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Journal 
treats at some length on the best way to prevent hydro- 
phobia. A way, in reply, suggests that he once pre- 
vented a case of this dreadful malady by getting on a 
fourteen rail fence and staying until the ‘** dog”’ left. 


An inquisitive fool, such as is to be met 
everywhere, asked a soldier with an empty sleeve how 
he lost his arn:. 

“In a thrashing machine, sir, 

* Were you running the machine 

“ Well, no; Ulysses Grant had charge.”” 


” answered the soldier. 


or 


Sawpvst pills would effectually cure many 
of the diseases with which mankind are afflicted, if 
every individual would make his own sawdust. 


“A srurton chop in boarding-house 
lance, means a piece of the bone of a sheep from which 
the mutien has been all chopped of. 


An old miser having listened to a very elo- 
quent discourse on cherity, remarked, ‘‘ That eermon 
so strongly proves the necessity of almegiving that I’ve 
almost a niind to beg.”’ 


‘‘Wuenr are you going so fast, Mr. Smith ?” 
demanded Mr. Joncs 

“Home, sir, home; don’t detain me; I have just 
bought my wile a vew bonnet, and I must deliver it 
beiore the fashion changes.” 

















































































































The Party Season.—Invited and Uninvited. 


Ovr illustration shows a phase of bachelor 
life which the holiday season brings into very great 
prominence. The claims of the large class of bach- 
elors who are gathered together in every city are gener- | 
ally disregarded entirely by all women, except during 
the party season ; then they become valuable; their black 
coats are wanted to give the satisfactory background to 
a party. But how few of the fashionable women ever 
think of the poor unfortunates who are left, uninvited, 
to remain at home, thrown for society upon the 
resources of acat, in the cheerless rooms whi‘ch are 
advertised as furnished apartments for single gentlemen 
The utter disregard of a bachelor’s comfort seems the 
peculiar article of every woman’s creed, and extends 
clear down to the maid of all work, from the very 
highest ranks of fashionable life. Anything is good 
enough for a bachelor; he is simply considered among 
women as an object of fair game, from whom the most 
money can be obtained for the slightest degree of 
comfort. When, however, he is captured by one of the 
opposite sex, a truce is made by the rest in her favor, 
but even then the poor victim is happy if his captor 
does not turn upon him tbe whole of the feeling which 
before lost a great deal of its intensity in individual 
cases, by being dissipated through the whole army of 
his brethren. 


Queen Elizabeth’s Oak at Hatfield, England. 


HatFIe.D, in Hertfordshire, England, which 
has been a palace, episcopal, royal and noble, for up- 
ward of seven centuries, was mostly built by Thorpe, in 
1611. The old palace was of the twelfth century; here 
is the chamber in which the Princess Elizabeth was 
kept for some time a state prisoner; and in the present 
mansion, Charles I. was confined. In plan, Hatfield is 
in the form of half the letter H; each front differs from | 
the other, but in unity of design the Tudor period is | 
remarkably prevalent, and it is believed that no house 
in the kingdom erected at so early a date remains so 
entire as this. 

Although the Princess Elizabeth was kept a prisoner 
at Hatfield, she occasionally went to London to pay her 
court to Queen Mary; and in 1556 she was invited to 
court, and proceeded thither with great parade. Eliza- 
beth, however, preferred the quiet and pleasant scenery 
of Hatfield. The hall of the old palace now accommo- 
dates about thirty horses. The combination of old 
trees, the rich-colored brickwork, and the curiously- 
wrought ironwork of the flower-garden gate, inde- 
pendent of its historical associations, forms a pleasing 
scene. 

The noble park is eleven miles in circuit; here the 
new house, finished, in 1611, by Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, 
comes boldly to view. The river Lea passes through 
the park. Not far trom the house are a racket-court 
and riding-school, both large buildings; near here is an 
ancient oak of extraordinary size, called the “Lion 
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THE PARTY SEASON—INVITED AND UNINVITED. 


many branches, is still crowned by large masses of green 


in circumference, and reputed a thousand years old. 

A long and noble avenue of trees, with sunlight glis- 
tening on the gray mossy trunks and boughs, leads to 
the kitchen-garden. Here is an old oak, now much 
stunted, under which the Princess Elizabeth was sit- 


Queen Mary’s death, and saluted her as Queen. With 


foliage and numerous acorns, is upward of thirty feet | pomp, and amid great rejoicing, Queen Elizabeth pro- 


gressed to London—a journey accomplished with much 
greater trouble 300 years since than at present. De- 
cayed parts of this historical oak, the ‘‘ Lion oak,” and 
some others, have been, from time to time, covered 
| with cement; and this has not only had the effect of 


(QUEEN ELIAABETH’S OAK, IN HATFIELD PARK, ENGLAND. 


‘ (Fes. 9, 1867. 


| oak,” @ venerable tree, which, although deprived of | ting when the messengers brought to her the news of | stopping the progress of destruction, but also been the 


means of producing both new wood and vegetation. 

At the further end of the avenue just mentioned is a 
building of two or three centuries old, but which has 
been much disguised by alterations; itis now used as 
the gardener’s lodge. Through this we reach the vine- 
yard—a curious example ot the trim gardening of former 
days. From aterrace a bank descends by a deep gra- 
dient to the river Lea. On the upper portion of the 
terrace are yew-trees planted at intervals, and dressed 
into singular shapes; in other parts the yew-trees are 
so cut, that up to a considerable height they seem as 
straight and solid as a wall; openings are left here and 
there which lead to dark avenues, cunningly formed by 
the arching of the branches. From the centre a broad 
flight of steps, covered with turf, leads to the Lea. On 
the opposite side of the river an opening Las been made 
in the trees, which shows a picture that stretches away 
in long perspective. Descending the steps, and looking 
upward, the view is very striking, and we perceive that 
the design is intended to imitate a fortress, with its 
towers of detense, loop-holes and battlements—in fact, 
vegetation is made to assume an architectural form, 
which bas an extraordinary effect. The vineyard is 
admirably kept. 


Earty Maaic 1 Encianp.—The Druids were 
suspected of magic, which, Pliny remarks, derived its 
origin from medicine. They highly esteemed a kind of 
stone, or fossil, called Anginwm Ovum, or Serpents’ Egg, 
which should make the possessor superior in all dis- 
putes, and procure the favor of great persons. It was 
in the form of a ring of glass, either plain or streaked, 
and was asserted to be produced by the united salivas 
of a cluster of serpents, raised up in the air by their 
hissing; when, to be perfectly efficacious, it was to te 
caught in a clean white cloth before it fell to the ground, 
the person who received it instantly mounting a swift 
horse, and riding away at full speed from the rage of 
the serpents, who pursued him with like rapidity, until 
they arrived at a river. It has been supposed that 
these charms were no cther than rings of painted glass; 
and, as it is allowed that the British had home manu- 
factures of glass, it seems that there were imitations of 
them sold at an equally high price with the real amulet. 
Their genuineness was to be tried by their getting them 
in gold, and observing if they swam against the stream 
when cast inte the water; they were, in fact, beads of 
glass, and the notion of their rare virtues exactly 
accords with the African exposition in the present day 
of the Aggry beads. Sir Richard Colt Hoare found one 
of the Druidic beads in a barrow in Wiltshire, in material 
resembling little figures found with the mummies in 
Egypt, and to be seen in the British Museum. “ This 
curious bead,” says Sir Richard Hoare, “ has two cir- 
cular lines, of opaque sky-blue and white, and seems to 
represent a serpent entwined round a centre, which is 
perforated. This was certainly one of the Glain Neidyr 
of the Britons; derived from Glain, which is pure and 
holy, and Neidyr, a snake.”’ 
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A MAN THROWN TEN FEET IN THE AIR BY A 
GRAIN ELEVATOR. 


HOME INCIDENTS, &c. 


A Man Thrown Ten Feet in the Air. 

Mr. James Booth, while superintending the raising 
of the grain-drying renovator and elevator, which was 
sunk in the dock by the high wind about a month ago, 
was seriously, if not fatally injured by an accident, He 
was assisting to place the sixth and last chain about the 
elevator, when the fastening of one of the levers parted, 
and the beam, swinging round, struck him in the back, 
throwing him about ten feet in the air, so that he fel) 
upon his head on the ice in the river. He was rescued 
and carefully carried to his home, but the physicians 
called in to attend him consider his recovery as ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

Ice Blockade at the Ferries. 


In connection with the storm, this illustration shows 
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THE ICE BLOCKADE AT THE FERRIES—PASSENGERS 
LANDING ON THE ICE FROM THE BOATS. 


the ice in the slips, preventing the boats from reaching 
the bridge, and thus forcing the passengers to land 
upon the ice, and then clamber up as best they could. 
It is maintained that the ferries could be kept perfectly 
clear by the use of a few ice-boats, but the managers of 
these monopolies p-efer to increase their private gains 
at any expense of the comfort and satety of the public. 
Corporations have neither souls nor consciences, and 
it would seem are equally wanting in any sense ot 
decency. Their pockets are their only vulnerable point, 
and the government tinkerers should devise some plan 
to reach them there. 


An Intelligent Dog. 


As a Dr. Hamilton, of Sutton, Canada, was returning 
from visiting a patient, his horse took fright, and, start- 
ing to run away, threw the doctor out upon the ground. 
The doctor was struck senseless by the force of the 


AN INTELLIGENT DOG. 
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PASSENGERS ON THE FERRY BOATS DANCING TO 
KEEP WARM. 


blow. His dog, seeing him lying motionless on the 
ground, ran after the horse, and catching the reins in 
his teeth, held on so firmly that he stopped him, nor 
would he let go, until his insensible master was brought 
up and replaced in the carriage. 


Passengers on the Ferry Boats Dancing 
to Keep Warm. 


This scene will be recognized for its truth by the 
thousands who have suffered during the past week or 
two from the effects of the storm. What with the high 
rents which drive us all out of the city, and the danger 
ot drowning or freezing in crossing to the adjacent coun- 
tries, it is difficult to say what will be the final result. 
It is becoming impossible to remain, and equally im- 
possible to go away. If we stay we can have no place 
to live, and if we go away to find a place, we find all 
time for work occupied in going backward and forward. 
But with the determination to be jo!ly under difficulties, 
we can at least dance in the streets jf we stay, and on 
the boats which pretend tv carry us, if we go. Such a 


BOSTON POLICE RESCUING CHILDREN FROM 
THE SNOW STORM. 


scene as this might be almost enough to make Mark 
Tapley envious. 


Boston Police Rescuing Children from the 
Snow-Storm. 


Another of our illustrations shows the police of Boston 
assisting the children home from the public schools. 
Twenty-seven of those who were lost and in danger of 
perishing from the cold and storm were thus aided and 
preserved by the police. In other instances the 
teachers and scholars were forced to remain all night in 
the school-house, being provided with beds and food 
by the neighbors. Singularly enough, as the crowas of 
persons who live in the vicinity of Boston, and depend 
upon the railroads to get home, were forced to stay in 
the city all night, the theatres, stations, hotels and 
all public places were crowded to repletion. The rail- 
seal men say that their roads have not been blocked so 
badly for twenty yearse 
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FIRE AT ALBANY, N. Y. 


A Determined Woman. 


At one of the Baltimore police-stations a woman 
drove up the other day in a wazon and handed 
over to the officer in charge her husband, whom 
she had brought with her in the wagon, bound 
hand and foot. She stated that she had been a 
washwoman in the army and had thus acquired 
some little money, enough to purchase a farm; but her 
husband, having become dissipated, had at divers timer 
attempted to kill her and her children. Becoming, as 
was natural, indignant at this, she had, in self-defense. 
thrown him down, tied him hand and foot, and brough' 
him there to be put in jail. Her reasonable request 
was complied with, despite the protests of her lord and 
master. This style of husbanc-taming might be ex- 
tended with advantage. It would teach independence 
to the women and modesty to the men, and thus eac! 
sex become more perfect, by acquiring those qualities 
they want. 


A Fire in Albany During the Cold Storm. 
Mr. H. J. Fellows, a photographer at Albany, sends 





a WEE 
MEN FALLING FROZEN FROM THE BARQUE VELMA. 


a photograph of a scene in that city caused by the 
intense cold. A fire broke out in the building occu- 
pied by Thompson & Anderson, and the supply ot 
water being very light on account of the cold, the fire 
gained great headway, and was with difficulty con- 

uered by the steam-enginer. Our illustration shows 

@ appearance of the house after the fire, when the 
entire front was almost covered by ice, the waters from 
the engines freezing as soon as the fire was partially 
subdued. 

Wreck of the Barque Velma, 

The barque Velma, bound from Smyrna to Boston, with 
a cargo oftruits, was driven by the storm upon the rocks 
near Plymouth. ‘The crew took refuge in the mizzen 
rigging, as the sea made a clear breach over the deck. 
Two of them were overcome by the cold add fell into 
the sea; the rest were rescued by the life-boats next 
morning, severely frost-vitten. 


Adventure with a Catamount. 
At Jackson, Louisiana, a child was recently attacked 
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DEATH IN A BALL ROOM. 


by a catamount, and dreadfully lacerated by the animal. 
Its mother, hearing its cries of distress, rushed out, 
and, seizing a pitchfork, boldly attacked the animal, 


+ and by a fortunately well-directed blow, thrust one of 


the tines of the fork so deeply into its eye that it 
reached the brain, and stretched the animal dead upon 
the body of her child, who was found to have been in- 
jured, but not so as to permanently disfigure it. 


Death in the Ball-Room. 


In Boonville, Mo., a Miss Kate Hofmeister, while 
waltzing, in a ball given by the Turners in that city, 
suddenly threw up her hands and tell to the floor. A 
great confusion instantly took place, people crowdin, 
round, supposing she had only fainted, but it was foun: 
that she was dead. It is supposed that the cause of her 
death was heart-disease. 


Frozen to Death. 


A man named Willis W. Madden was found frozen 
to death in Colorado Territory. It appears that he had 
mistaken his road, and was found lying upon some pine 





FROZEN TO DEATH. 


boughs he had gathered together, apparently for the 
purpose of making a fire, but as there were found no 
matches upon him, and no signs that he bad commenced 
a fire, it was probably only a vain attempt to shelter 
himself which led him to collect them. 


Story of a Waterfall. 


A young lady in Chicago, who was indulging in a 
sleigh-ride the other day, was suddenly horrified at 
feeling a strong jerk at the back of her head. Hastily 
putting up her hand, she found to her horror that her 
waterfall had been bodily removed by a horse in the 
sleigh immediately behind her. The question among the 
curious is, whecher the horse was actuated simply by a 
desire for mischief, or whether he recognized the hairin 
it as having at some former period belonged to himseif 
or some of his horse friends, and, taking the law into 
his own hands, laid violent teeth upon what he knew 
was stolen property. At any rate, the young lady drew 
a vail over her misfortune, and returned home as quickly 
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as possible. It will be terrible if the animals sbould | 


conceive and «enforce the plan of claiming and forcibiy 
recovering thore parts of our clothing and adorument 
which we have robbed from them. 


The Mysterious Lady. 
BY LILIE DEVEREAUX BLAKE. 


So maxy years have passed since it occurred, 
that no harm can now be done by relating the 
most extraordinary adventure of my life. 

It was Christmas Eve; { had been in town but 
three wecks, and was consequently almost a total 
stranger. To me the great city was still a-crowded 
and bewildering desert, and again and again in 
my lonely evenings I longed for my home in the 
pleasant village, where I knew every one, and felt 
that nearly all my townsfolk had a kindly interest 
in Charley Elwood. 

This festival time was, of course, peculiarly 
dreary to me, and as I walked away from the 
store where I was beginning to work my way up, 
I felt a bitter envy of the smiling groups wuo 

me, and who had a home and friends to go 
to. Home! I had no home, but one room in a 
dreary building, where twenty other forlorn 
bachelors had a lodging—going out thence as I 
did for meals, and coming back at night very 
much as wild beasts might to a den. 

I went up to my solitary chamber, lit a firo, and 
tried to read for a while, but visions of other 
Christmas Eves, so differently passed in merri- 
ment ard gayety, rose up before me, making me 
feel my own loneliness so keenly that at last, in 
sheer desperation, I sprang up, and seizing my 
hat, went out into the street. 

I walked on, hardly knowing which way I went, 
until [ found myself in a wide and somewhat 
lonely avenue. Going down this, and noticing, as 
I remembered afterward, that the sound of my 
footsteps echoed loudly in the quiet of the place, 
I came in front of a large, gloomy-looking build- 
ing; as I was passing along by the stone wall 
that guarded it from the street, my attention was 
suddenly arrested by a faint voice that said: 

“Let me out! Oh! please let me out!” 

I paused instantly, and then saw that I was 
close by a small iron door. As I stood listening, 
hardly knowing if I heard correctly, I caught 
again the faint words : 

“Let me out! Oh! please open this door, and 
let me out!” 

There was no mistake now, it was a woman’s 
voice that appealed to me, and I instantly tried 
the door-way. To my surprise it opened easily, 
for I had expected to find it locked. As it swung 
wide, a lady sprang out and clasped my arm. 

“Oh, thank you! thank you!” she exclaimed. 
*“‘Now take me away! Oh! please take me 
away!” 

In the darkness I could see little more than the 
outlines of a graceful head, with long unbound 
hair, and a slight figure all in white, with gar- 
ments that seemed very thin and that trailed on 
the ground in a strange, ghostly way, wholly 
different from the full flow of ladies’ dresses to 
which I was accustomed, though this happened 
before the périod of hoops. 

It can be imagined how startled and occupied I 
was, as I felt that strange touch on my arm, and 
heard that appealing voice : 

“Take me away! Take me away!” 

“‘Where shall 1 take you?” I asked, gently. 
**T will go with you wherever you wish.” 

“Oh, I don’t know—only away from here, eo 
that they will not find me again. Quick! Please 
come quickly. They may be coming after me 
now ia 

It was no time to inquire whom she feared; she 
was too evidently frightened and weak to be ques- 
tioned regarding that ; but, inmy utter ignorance 
of what to do, I ventured to ask again, as I walked 
on with her : 

“Where shall I take you? Have you no home? 
no friends ?” 

“Yes ; but not here.” And then, with a strange 
gesture of bewilderment, she raised her hand to 
her head. ‘Take me to your home—somewhere 
that I can be warm and safe from them.” 

“Thave no home to take you to but my one 
room,” I said. ‘‘ Do you wish to go there?” 

“ Yes—yes!” she replied, eagerly. Then again 
raising her hand to her brow, ‘My head is so 
bewildered ; it seems to me there is some reason 
why I ought not to go there, but I can’t remember 
it,” with a gesture of despair; then, as if forget- 
ing every other thought, she asked, “Is it warm ?” 

** Yes, very.” 

“Then I will go—I am so celd! 
be quick !” 

It was certainly a most extraordinary position 
to be placed in—for me, a young man of good 
moral character to be taking a lady to my room 
late in the evening—but what else conldIdo? As 
I have said, I had no friends in the city but some 
young fellows like myself. I could think of no- 
where else to go, and the poor thing was shiver- 
ing so with cold and terror, it seemed a Christian 

duty to shelter her. One last appeal I made to 
her, however : 

“You are sure you have no friends here to 
whom you would rather go than to come with an 
entire stranger like me ?” 

“T have no friends here,” 
Greamily; ‘“‘that is, I can’t remember. 
town is this?” 

“Now York,” I answered, more and more aston- 

ished. 
“New York! Yes, I have some friends here, 
but I can't remember their names. There is some 
reason, too, why I onght not go to your room, 
but I can’t remember it. Do you know it?” 

“Is it because it is not proper?” Iasked, deter- 
mined to let her know the position exactly, and 
not take a:.vantage of her strange condition. 

“Proper! Yes, that is it! I remember now! 








Come, let us 


she answered, 
What 


But what matter is it? Iamadead woman—it can 
do no harm.” 
As she said these words, “ Iam adead woman,” 





and I felt the icy chill of her hand on my arm, I 
must.confess a thrill of horror ran through me. 
We were almost at my lodging-house, but I paused 
again to ask: 

“If you are ill and need help, and cannot think 
of your friends, had I not better take you to some 
physician ?” 

“Physician!” she repeated, with a cry of ter- 
ror, “Oh! no, no! If you have one spark ot 
Christian charity, do not take me to them, but for 
the love of God give me shelter and warmth.” 

After that appeal I could not hesitate. 

. “Come in then,” I said; “I will do for you all 
can.” 

We entered the gloomy door of the building, 
and I led the way to my room, thankful, I must 
confess, that fortune favored us in meeting no 
one by the way. 

Here was plenty of warmth ; tbe fire in the grate 
was blazing cheerfully. My strange companion 
saak into a large arm-chair, and eowered over the 
blaze, while I turned to light the gas. Then, in 
its full light, I could see her distinctly. I shall 
never forget the most beautiful woman I ever saw 
in my life. 

It is years since I met with this strange adven- 
ture, but to this hour every feature of face and 
form are indelibly impressed on my memory. 
When I turned to look at her, she was leaning 
back in the chair, watching the fire with dreamy 
satisfaction, and I contemplated her a moment 
unnoticed. Her hair, which was of a bright chest- 
nut, was all unbound, rolling in shining masses 
of wave and curl over her shoulders and down 
on to her bosom. Her face was very pale, except 
the faint glow the fire had painted on her cheeks; 
her features were perfectly regular, and stamped 
with the unmistakable purity of outline that be- 
tokens good blood and high-breeding ; her eyes 
were large, dark and magnificently shaded with 
long lashes; her figure was slight, but perfectly 
graceful in contour. Certainly there was some 
strange mystery about her. Her dress was most 
extraordinary ; it was all of white muslin, elabor- 
ately embroidered and trimmed with lace, con- 
fined at the waist with a broad white satin sash, 
and fastened at the throat with a bouquet of 
faded white rosebuds ; yet it was not a ball-dress; 
it was strange, odd, unearthly, and with her flow- 
ing hair, made her look like some spirit, rather 
than a living woman. My curiosity was irresist- 
ibly excited. I had thought she might be insane. 
But now, as she turned her beautiful eyes on 
mine, I felt that there was no indication of a 
broken intellect in this somewhat dreamy but 
perfectly rational light. 

**Do you feel better?” I asked. 
you something to eat ?” 

**No, no! I cannot eat, but let me have some 
wine—something to keep me from dying again!” 
She passed her hand to her heart, a deadly pal- 
lor overspread her face, and in terror I hastened to 
give her a stimulant. I had no wine, but I had 
some very good brandy. Some of this I poured 
into a glass and brought it to her. 

** Here, drink this ; it will revive you.” 

I passed my arm around her, and her beautiful 
head nestled on my shoulder as I held the goblet 
to her lips. She drank it eagerly, and then sank 
back into my arms with a strange abandon. I 
chafed her small, cold hands, and held her close 
to me, half terrified, yet hoping so to restore her 
to consciousness and the ability to tell me who 
she was and where her friends were to be found. 

She lay for several minutes with half-closed 
eyes, and the fiery stimulant she had taken began 
to work upon her, and she turned to me with a 
new light blazing in her eyes, and s bright color 
gleaming in her cheeks. 

‘*Ah, Howard!” she cried, “‘ we are united at 
last! Oh, my love! my love!” 

Now, my name is Charles, and I was more than 
ever shocked and bewildered by this strange 
tune of the mysterious lady. It might have been 
pleasant enough to have her make love to me 
under some circumstances, but with the light of 
delirium in her eyes, and thinking me another 
man, it was to the last degree painiul. 

“‘T am not Howard,” I said, faintly. 

But she scarcely heard me, certainly she did not 
heed me. 

“Tioward! Howard! my love! When they 
told me you were dead do you know that I 
sickened and died also? And then--——” She 
raised her hand to her head again. “Yes, I 
remember—then the physicians took me; there 
were ever so many of them! Ob, Howard! it 
was horrible; but now you have saved me; I am 
happy with you!” 

Again the fair head sank on my shoulder in a 
pause of exhaustion. I tried to disengage myself 
from her clasp, but she stopped me by suddenly 
rousing herself. 

“Is this heaven, Howard? I thonght they 
only had fires in the other place; but this is nice! 
and I have you, my love ; that is heaven enough ! 
Oh, darling! darling!” 

She threw her arms around my neck; her 
beautiful face, with its wild, eager eyes, was close 
to mine ; her lips were pressed with passionate 
fondness to my forehead. 

Their touch was icy chill. Again a shudder of 
mortal terror ran through me, the scene had 
become too terrible, and with a sudden wrench I 
drew myself away from those cold arms, and 
staggered to my feet. 

** Howard, my love! you leave me! ah! I shall 
die again!” 

She sank back in the chair, a deadly paleness 
overspread her face, and all the light died out of 
her eyes, 

I could endure it no longer, but in utter horror 
rushed from the room for help. In the same 
building with me there was a young medical 
student. Bob Peters was a good fellow, and from 
being neighbors we had fallen into a sort of 
intimacy; to him I now fled, feeling as if at any 
moment I might see that pale face and form fol- 
lowing me. I scarcely paused to knock at Bob’s 


“Shall I give 





door, but hearing voices inside, burst into it, 


Peters and two other students were talking 
together with pale, scared faces, but at my 
entrance they started up in horror of my frighit- 
ened looks. ‘ 

** Good God! Charley, what is the matter?” 

“Come quick!” I gasped; “there is a dying 
woman in my room.” 

A queersmile appeared on the faces of his 
compauions; even Bob relaxed into a grim 
expression of amusement as he said: 

“A dying woman! who is she?” 

“*T don’t know who she is, only be quick ; come 
all of you; I may want your help.” 

They all followed me back to my room, which 
I opened with fresh apprehension. There lay the 
mysterious lady as I had left her, only in those 
few moments a more awful pallor had settled on 
herface, When Bob and his companions saw her, 
they seemed as terrified as I was. 

“Great heavens, it is she!” cried Bob, as he 
sprang to her side. 

“She! do you know her? is she dying?” I 
asked, eagerly. 

“She is dead!” replied Bob, solemnly, as he 
turned from a brief examination of the beautiful 


form. 
“Dead |” 
**Yes! Dead this time beyond a doubt.” 
“Good God! Was it my fault?” 


**No, I suppose not. But where did you find 
her?” 

I told them in a few brief words. 

** And now, what do you know of her ?” 

‘You must promise not to betray us ?” 

“Of course not. Bob, you have not known me 
long ; but you onght to know I am incapable of 
that.” 

** Well, then, we dug her up.” 

“Dug her up!” 

**Yes; she died last Sunday, and was buried 
yesterday. We dug her up last night, and brought 
her to the hospital dissecting-room.” 

** Horrible !” 

Yes, I suppose it was horrible; but she was 
such a beautiful subject, and it was in the cause 
of science, you know.” 

‘* Never mind your excuses,” I said, repressing 
my disgust. ‘‘ You are sure she is dead?” 

“ Yes.” 

**Go on, then, with your story.” 

‘* We were afraid to operate on her till evening ; 
so we left her there, covered up, until all was 
quiet. Then we went up to the room, and had 
just commenced preparations, when we heard a 
noise that startled us, and weran off; it proved to 
be a false alarm, but you may imagine our horror 
on our return to find the body gone!” 

** And do you think she could have lived if she 
had had proper care?” 

‘No, hardly ; you did the best thing for her in 
giving her brandy, but the end was inevitable.” 

** Who was she ?” 

“Miss Morton, of Staten Island; she was en- 
gaged to a young man who was accidentally killed 
about six weeks ago. They say this blow broke 
her heart, and brought on the fever of which she 
died.” 

**Poor lady! Then we will hope she is happy 
with him now,” I said, recalling her delight in 
fancying herself with Howard again. 

“Tam thankful enough you happened to find 
her,” said Bob. “Just think what an awful 
scrape we should have been in if it had been dis- 
covered |” 

** And what are you going to do now?” I asked. 

**T was just thinking.” 

“*T will tell you,” I said, “what I must insist 
upon : I cannot allow you to carry out your original 
intention with regard to her.” 

I could not repress a shudder of horror as I 
spoke, 

* Well, no,” said Bob ; “tit does seem too bad, 
though ; she is a beautiful subject.” 

“Then there is nothing to be done but to bury 
her again, and the sooner the better.” 

They all agreed to this, and half an hour later 
we were in a carriage, on our way to the cemetery, 
with the beautiful body beside us. It was a novel 
experience to me, and, I must confess, a most 
horrible one. Police were not so plenty in those 
days as now; but we scarcely breathed freely till 
we had deposited the poor girl’s remains in its 
desecrated grave. It was hard work, digging 
there in the cold midnight, and the horror and 
repugnance of the situation were so great to me, 
that it was weeks before I recovered from it. 

I kept Bob’s secret, for my own share of the 
story, innocent as it was, might have given rise to 
suspicion; but now there can be no harm in telling 
about the strangest Christmas Eve I ever passed. 








BOLINGBROKE HOUSE, 


Barrersea, @ parish on the Surrey bank of 
the Thames, three miles south-west of London, was 
granted to the St. John family in 1627, and remained in 
their possession until 1763. 

Here, in a spaci ion, d of the church, 
was born, Oct. 1, 1678, Henry St. John, Viscount Boling- 
broke, one of the brilliant lights of the Augustan Age of 
literature in England. Here Pope spent most of his 
time with Bolingbroke, after the return of the latter 
from his seven years’ exile; and his house became also 
the resort of Swift, Arbuthnot, Thomson, Mallet, and 
other leading contemporary men of genius. Lord 
Marchmont was living with Lord Bolingbroke, at 


ot 





had printed 600 copies of the “‘ Essay on a Patriot King” 


Battersea, when he discovered that Mr. Allen, of Bath, | 


John, in the reign of Queen Anne, Secretary of State, 
and Viscount Bolingbroke; in the days of King George 
L and King George IL. something more and bester.”” 

This house, once sacred to philosophy and poetry, 
long sanctified by the re idence of the noblest genius 
of his age, honored by the i:equent visits of Pope, and 
the birthplace of the immortal “ E-say on Man,” is now 
appropriaied t> the lowest uses, The house of Boling- 
broke has become a windmill! The spot on whion the 
“ Essay on Man” was concocted and pro uced, is con- 
verted into a distillery of spirits! Such are the lessons of 
time! Such are tue means by which an eternal agenay 
sets at naught the ephem: ral importance of man! But 
yestorday, this spot was the reso:t, the hope, and the 
seat of enjoyment of Bolingb oke, Pope, Swit, Arbuth- 
not, Monson, Mallet, and all the contemporary genius 
of England—yet a few whirls of the earih round the 
sun, the change of a figure in the date of the year, and 
the group have vanished; occupied by hogs and horses, 
malt-bags and barrels, stills and machinery! 

Sir st:chard Phillips writes of it thus in his “ Morning 
Walk from London to Kew”: 

** Alas!’ suid I to the occupier, ‘and have these 
things become the representatives of more human 
gepius than England may ever witness on one spot 
again—have you thus satirized the transitory state of 
humanity—do you thus become a party with the bigoted 
enemies of that pilosophy which was personified in a 
Bolingbroke or a Pope?’ ‘No,’ he rejoined, ‘I love the 
name and character of Bolingbroke, and I preserve the 
house as well as I can with religious veneration; I often 
smoke my pipe in Mr. Pope’s parlor, and think of him 
with due respect as I walk the part of the terrace 
opposite his room.’ He then conducted me to this 
interesting } arlor, which is of brown polished oak, 
with a grate and ornaments of the age of the 
First; and before its window stood the portion of the 
terrace upon which the malt-house had not encroached, 
with the Thames moving majestically under its walls! 

“*In this room,’ I exclaimed, ‘the “ Mss:y on Man” 
was probably planned, discussed, and written!’ Mr, 
Hodgson, the then owner, assured me this had always 
been calied ‘ Pope’s Room,’ and he had no doubt it was 
the apartment usual'y occupied by that great poet, in his 
visits to his friend Bolingbroke. Other parts of the 
original house remain, aud ace occupied and kept 
in good ord r. He told me, however, that this 
was but a wing of the mansion, which extended, in 
Lord Bolingbroke’s time, to the churchyard, and is now 
appropriated to the malting-house and its warehouses,” 








Lava Currents.—Some expressions occa- 
sionally made use of in speaking of lava currents are 
extremely inaccurate. Such a thing as a flood or rush 
of lava has never been known in uature. Lava issues 
but slowly from the earth, and even when it moves 
down the steepest slope it advances very slowly close 
to the point of issue. That which overspread Catania 
moved with unusual rapidity, but it required twen 
days to travel its first eleven miles, wita an a 
of one in twenty-five. ‘Lhe remainder of the disiance, 
two miles, required twenty-three days more. Even in 
very rapid flows, at their most rapid rate, 400 yards an 
hour, or about twenty feet in a minute, would be an ex- 
traordinary pace. Far more commonly the rate is not 
more than three or four feet per minute, and o!ten itis 
very much less. A current of lava, therefore, although 
it may occasionally do great mischief, can hardly arrive 
at any spot without ample notice. This is not the case 
with the ashes or other substances eru;ted, or with 
earthquakes. The former «re often so abundant, and 


| come on so rapidly and unexpectedly, that they entirely 


bury and destroy villages and towns. The latter devas- 
tate large areas, and are much more destructive than 
the lava currents, commencing as they do without any 
warning. 


Worton House. — The interior of Wotton 
House, the seat of the Evelyn family, with its 
oddly-planne} rooms, its quaint carvings, its pictures, 
more especially the portraits of the Evelyn famby, 
is a most enjoyable nook. The author of “ Sylva, 
by Kneller, will be recognized as the original of 
the engraved frontispi ce to Evelyn’s “Diary,” by 
economy of printing now become a household book. 
Among the Wotton relics of special historic interest 
are the prayer-book used by Charles I. on the scaf- 
fold; a pinch of the powder laid by Guido Fawkes 
ana his fellow-conspi’ators to blow up the Parliament; 
a curious account, in John Evelyn’s hand, of the mode 
in whichshe Chancellor Clarendon trans: business 
with his royal master; several letters of John Evel; 
and his account (recently found) of the expense of 
building M lton House, which occupied four years, The | 
house remains to (his day. Tne library of printed books 
and pamphlets is curious and extensive. Evelyn was a 
most laborious annotator, never employing an amanu- 
ensis. Among his MSS. isa Bible in three volumes, the 
margins filled with closely-written notes. John Evelyn 
died at his house (called ‘‘ The Head ’’) in Dover-street, 
Piccadilly, London, February 27, 1705-6. His remains 
were interred in Wotton Church; his lady surviving him 
until 1708-9, when, dying in her seventy-fourth year, 
she was buried near hii in the chancel. 





=> 





(From “ The Ladies Home,” Atlanta, Ga.) 


Impartial !—Neithcr wealth, refinement or con- 
dition are exempt from suffeing. Allincur the penalty 
for neglect or disobedience of nature’s laws. Let all 
who suffer fiom any of the ills to which females are 
liable discard that :entiment of false delicacy, and 
the magical effects of THE PHILOTOKEN or Fe: s 
Friend, which acts like a charm in relieving pain and 
controlling the nervous system. Its use will,in many 
cases, prevent those troublesome complaints that invite 
premature old age. A notice of this remedy would not 
| find a place in this magazine if it was not known to be 
safe and reliable. For valuable information to invalids 
and heads of families, send 2 pouee cue for a 
pamphlet, to HARRAL RISL & CO., New York, 
Agents ior Proprietor. 592-604 








Purge out the Morbid Humors of the 
Blood, by a dose or two of AYER’S PILLS, and you 


will have clearer heads as well as bodies. 





Barnum & Van Amburgh’s Museum 
and Menagerie Combination. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 

Museum, Menagerie and Drama. Last Week and final 
opportunity of witnessing the talented Comedienne, 


MRS. G.C. HOWARD, in her original personation of 
at 








TOPSEY, TOPSEY, every Afternoon at 2; Ev 
7%; in the great American Drama, entitled UN 
TOM’S CABIN. On exhibition, at all hours, the EN- 
TIRE VAN AMBURGH COULECTION OF LIVING 
WILD ANIMALS, INCLUDING A GIRAFFE—over 15 
| feet high. A Giant and Giantess, A Leopard 

Two Dwarfs, Circassian Girl, Gordon Cum: 
| tion, Cosmoramas, Learned Seal, Happy Family, Grand 
| Aquaria, Historical Relics, and over 200, other 
Curiosities. 

Adinission, 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents. 


MONDAY, FEB. 4, will be presented a MAGNIFI- 
CENT, RELIGIOUS, HISTORICAL, SPECTACULAR, 
ZOOLOGICAL DRAMA, written by Jonn Brovenam 
expressly ior this Establishment, in which the LIVING 
| WILD ANIMALS will be conspicuously introduced. 











from the copy which Bolingbroke had pr ted to 
Pope; six copies only were printed. Thereupon Lord 
Marchmont sent Mr. Gravenkop for the whole cargo, 
who carried them out in a wagon, and the books were 


orth he mostly resided at Battersea from 1742 
under the 


Thencefi 

until bis death in 1751. He sunk dreadful 
which he had long cancer 

in he bore with exemplary fortitude. 
with his second wife, niece of Madame 
He in the oo ae 

Ch where there is an ¢ t monument by 

Row with busts of the lord and his lady; 

the epitaphs on both were wri by Lord Bolingbroke: 


that upon himself is still extant, in his own hand- 





writing, in the British Museum: “ Here lies Henry St, 


burnt on the lawn in presence of Lord Bolingb:oke. | 





Holloway’s Ointment and Pills are to 

sufferers with disease what the warning co.st lights are 

| to watchful mariners, sure guides to saiety health. 

They cure at once the disgusting ulcer and the danger- 
ous dyspepsia. 


FARO CHECKS. 


| Patent Compressed Ivory, 1% inch—300 White, 200 
Red, 100 Blue—with Splits, Markers and Cappers, com- 
ete. Price, $72 per set. Poker Checks, $10 per 100, 
No orders filled unless accompanied with a 
WM. M, WELLING, 571 Broadway, 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel, 
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Proved “A Household 
Necessity.”’ 


Baoorurn, Nov. 24, 1866.—Judge Marshall, of Herki- 
mer Oounty, joins ms in saying that for general family 
use We have tried nothing to eq! 1al it for ecoriomy and 
value You justly term it “a housohold necessity.” 

AUGUSTUS MOBAUD. 


Wesrronr, Dec. 1866.—I can with confidence 
recommend it as economical and thorough in its effects. 
JAMES SNLIBERT. 
My family con<‘ders it the best and most economieal 
article for household purposes that we have ever used. 
J. W. SIMONTON, 
General Manager of Ass ociated Press, 
No testimonial is necessary from any one. My wife 
says she will always use it. 
M. HARRIS, 356 Broadway, N. ¥. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 


The value of your Savonrne is fully appreciated at 
this hotel, for laundry and general use, and is worthy 
the attention of the public. 

SIMEON LELAND & CO., Proprietors. 

And many others. Once try it, and you will always 
use it. SAVONINE speaks for itself. Manufactured in 
this country by the 


GLAMORGAN SOAP COMPANY, 


45 Broadway, N. Y-., 
ORIGINAL VIRGIL HONEY SOAP. t 








FINE COMBS CIVEN AWAY! 


Imitation Ivory Fine Combs, send and get one, En- 
close stamp for return postage, and address 
DR. £. WARNER & 00., Publishers, Chicago, Il. 





$10 from $1.—Agents Wanted Every- 
where, For full particulars, please address, with stamp, 
G. W. JACKSON & CO., 11 South st., Baltimore, Md. 


100 Photogra hs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 26 cents; 50 apaleaseshe of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photo; sraphs of Female Beauties ior 26 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors fo 25 cents. Address 
689-698 Cc. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 








COON FESSiIOrn 


AND EXPERIENCE OF AN INVALID. | 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young | 


men and others; who snffer from Nervous Debility, 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. 
cured himself after undergoing considerable quackery. 
By enclosing a post-paid addressed envelope, singie 
copies, free of charge, may be had of the author. 
NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq., 
Brovklyu, Kings Co., N. Y. 





$00 per cont. Profit for Asents.—Three i 


Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight, 
All sent, with particulars, free, by mail, for 35 cents, 
annpens E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N N. H 


THE PARLOR STEAM ENGINE. 





The “LITTLE MARVEL” Parlor Steam Engine is 


free from all danger. A chili may work it with perfeet 
safety. It will diffuse a delicious perfume when ro- 
quired. The latest novelty of the day. Sent, post-pa:d, 

on receipt of $1. The trade sup) lied. A idress order 

to O. A, ROORBACH, 122 Naswu st., N. Y. tf. 


Wow is the Time to Subscribe. 


TO THE LADIES OF AiwERICA, 


Patrons of 


Frank Leslio’s Lady’s Magazine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1867. 











Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for 1867 


will be the most complete Lady’s Book to be found in 

this or any other country. The rapid increase of ite 
circulation proves the high appreciation of American 

Ladies and the hold it has taken on their affections, 


Its Claims: 
L—IT IS THEONLY REAL GAZETTE OF FASHION. 


to our extensive and complete arrangements, and 
the late date of its publication, the fashions published | 
in Paris, London and Berlin, are reproduced immedi- 
ately afier their arrival. Our Magazine is tie only one 
thus giving the latest tashions. In ost ofthe periodi- 
cals offered to Ladies the fashions are really two or 
three months old. 


IL—ITS IMMENSE DOUBLE SHEET FASHION 
PLaTES ARE WILHOUL A PARALLEL, 


In the size and extent of our Fashion plate we have 
mo competition. Whatever assertions may be made in 
ciroulars and announcements, a lady need only measure 


OUB MAGNIFICENT DOUBLE PAGE COLORED 
FASHION PLATE, 


twelve inches by sixteen inches in s'ze, and our 
PLAIN DOUBLE PAGE FASHION PLATE, 


always given in the same number, seventeen inches by 
twenty-four, to be convinced how little any other can 

really to furnish Ladies with fu!l information. 

the Full Length Fashions in these plates, we 
give at least fifty smal.er fashion illust-at.ous in each 
number, comprising every article of ladics’ or children’s 
attire, and in thess we confine ourselves to the styles 
ef no single house, our selections being made from the 
choicest offered. In a word, we can boldly assert that 
we give in each rwmber more than all otucr magazines 
combined. 

IIL—LITERARY MERIT.—No Lady’s Book, and few 
if any of the Monthbiies, elajza superiority in a lite- 
rary point of view over Franx Lesiiz’s Lapy’s Maca- 
core. 

Our array of talented writers, if we chose to parade 
it, would exceed by iar in worth and numbers that of 
@ny Similar periodical. Oursis the only Lidy’s Maga- 
give that gives original illustrat ons to its literary mat- 


IV.—ELEGANT AND PROFUSE XYLOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—We have adopted as the finest, 
softest ani most effective illustrations, the magnificent 
Chromo Lithographs, giving copies of celebrated paint- 
ings, rich and warm iu ovloriny, and throwing com- 
pletely into the shade the har, stff steci illustrations 
commonly given. Bee'd 8 these, our pages teem with 
excellent wood engraviligs, embraciug every variety of 
subject, Works of Art, Notable Women, Manners and 
ea Animal Life, Foreign Travel and Adventure, 


TERMS: 
One copy, for one year............- eeceseses $30 
Four oopies, to one post-Ollice.....6....esees 14 00 


With the additional advantage of one extra 
copy gratis, to the person sending the 
1 


ammoun 

Qne oopy of Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated News- 
paper, or Chimney Corner and Lady's Maga- 
sine, ior one year to One address........ 7 of 


By one who has | 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, | 


87 and 89 Bowery, and 65 Chrystie Street, New York, 





578-99 


Still continue to keep the largest stook of Parlor, Dining 
apd Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
Biatez, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from eld prices. 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





55 yAcuNE 1 99| 


THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 
AND —— SIMPLICITY. Patented 
9, 1863. The 


May 13, 1862; ‘ovement patented J 
celebrated FAM! LY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CRIMPING attachment ; sews with DousLEe on SINGLE 
THREAD of ALL KINDS, making sixteen stitches to 
each evolution of the whee Will G 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the 
strongest and cheapest machine made. Warranted 
for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premiums at 
New York and other Starr Fams, and 


received the 
| Funu Approval of Att the principal Journals, and of 


those who have USED THEM, 


‘With single or double thread, it rapidly makes 
| the stitch exactly like hand sewing.”—N. Y¥. Tribune. 


Single Machines, all complete, sent on receipt of price, 
5. Saie delivery guaran’ Agents wanted every- 
where. Address all orders to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


~CHOOL TEACHERS should read THE PHRENO- 





; \)_ LOGICAL JOURNAL, and learn to classify their 


| 





| students, as to temperaments and capacity. Also to 
692-3 


govern them wisely. $2a year. 


- UNION WASHING-MACHINE 


AND CLOTHES WRING- 

ER. Gonceded to bs the 

best in the world. 

on doa | gue ag a 
perfectly, Ad 

hours. 


The W r is the 


Bt 2. 
MANGLES of all kinds, 
for ironing clothes with- 
out heat. 
J. WARD & CO., 

23 Cortlandt strect, New 

York; and 
102 Summer S8t., Boston. 





1 oy AWYERS should read THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, that they may read the characters of 
clients and culprits. 592-3 








AGENTS WANTED to sell the above WATCH or 
commMission. Sample Watch, with Genr’s Vest CHArN. 
sent by mail, securely packed, for $350. 8S. 0, BENNETT 
& ©O., 163 Bleecker Sireet, N. Y. 


ECHANICS should read THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, and learn how to svlect boys to learn 


192-3 





Dr. William Harl’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
4 a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
te street, N. ¥Y. Caution.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
apeal from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of his remedies. 589-92 


Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or wjure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail. securely packed from ob- 
servation. HUNT & OO., PERFUMERS 

tf 138 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, 


Royal Havana Lottery. 














Official es of December 18th, 1866, 
N ocBOW . cccccces + $100,000 





6 secccceee - 60,000 
OF sccccccoce 25,000 
OF sececcees - 10,000 
ea TUTIT TT - 5,000 
f seccecceee 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st.,N. ¥. | 





&e Something New. “@% 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 





bi OUR WISE will thank you for Tok PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL—with its suggest§ons for train: chil- 

dren. Only $2a year by pest. Address FOWLER & 

WELLS, N. ¥. 592-3 


PARLOR FIREWORES. 

Snow Crystals in Fire; or, Fireworks for the Drawing- 
Room. A new amusement for Winter Evenings. Price 
25 cents a package. Send Orders to O. A. BOORBACH, 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 


NO NAME FOR THEM, 








' OR ORIENTAL MYSTERIES. Chemists are perplexed 


| Price 25 cents, 





! 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 





by them, Manufacturers cannot produce them, Hot 

Water reveals them, then people wonder at them. 
Send Orders to O, A. ROORBAE€H, 122 

Nassau s.reet, New York, tf 


OUR SON would be greatly benefited by reading 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. He would learn 
how to make the most of himself. $2ayear. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 592-3 











THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE | 


j 
| 
AND } 
COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 
Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. | 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and eve:y article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, | 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. | 
‘OUR. “« SWEETHEART - ’ would thank you for the | 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Init she would find 
the means by which to judge character correctly. 








A New Way to Make Money.—Send 
50 cents ior two Goiden Envelopes, sure to draw a 

and a ci ance to draw $30,000 in Greenbacks. Address 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 197 Broadway, 
New York City. tt 





Cae bh would find much interesting matter 
in THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL to be found 
nowhere else. 592-3 








Good Books bound in Cloth and Gold. 
—Inquire Within, tells anythi you want to know, 
Price $1 50—Ten Thousand Wonderful Things, $1 50— 
Book of 3,000 Valuable Receiyts, $1 50—1,000 Amusing 
Tales and Adventures, $1 50—Anecdotes of Love, $1 50 
—Ladies’ Pattern Book, 500 Plates, $1 50—Live and 
Learn, 75 cta.—Book of Sports and Games, 600 Engray- 
ings, a splendid Book, $3 50—One-Thousand-and-One 
Home Amusements, $1 50—1,000 Tricks with Cards, 
#1 50—Learn to Dance without a Master, $1 50~Hotel 
Keepers’ Guide, $2 50—Richardson’s Guide to Free- 
masonry, Engravings of Signs, Grips, &o., $1. W. C. 
WEMYSS, 575 B way, New York. 586-598 


This is no Humbug! 

By sending 30 cents, and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a correct picture of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N. ¥Y. 590-93 











ERCHANTS should read the PHRENOLOGICAL 
\ JOURNAL to learn how to select trusty clerks, 
$2 a year. 592-3 


THE CAME OF LOTO 
GIVEN AWAY WITH NO. 10 OF 








Send five eents and you will receive No. ae 





PLEASANT HOURS. 





with the GAME OF LOTO ona rea = 
FRANE 
on Peari6t, N.Y. | 


good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental mirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free vy mail, fer 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmarried of both 
sexes—an extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address | 

. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. | 


The Metropolitan Linguistic Institute, 
AT SCHUBERTH’S BUILDING, 
No- 820 Broadway, near Twelfth St., 


is an establishment of the highest classical order and , 
respectability, where French, German, Italian and 
Spanish are rapidly taught through H. ©. Arymar’s | 
Analytical and Synomic Method. 
TERMS: 
Per Year, of 100 Lessons........... Seensece 
Per Term of 20 Lesscn8.........0000. _ 
Private Lessons of ba!f an hour each... 
Private Classes of three, for one hour 
tf 


Only $2 a year. 592-3 

ee 
‘¢ Psychomancy-”—How either sex may | 
fa and gain the love, confidence, affection and | 





| 
| 
| 








DITORS shonld read THe PureNxovoeicaL Jovr- 
‘4 NAL and learn bow to make perfect newspupers. 
592-3 





"Now is the Time to Subscribe for 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 « ren. 


A Beautifully Dlustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 








This p ti fr 4 of Original Stories by | 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts | 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a yreat varicty of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each | 
number wili contain Four Large and Beautiiui 

gravings on Tinted Paper. 
this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can | 
be had at any time. 

In the February number will be commenced a new 
continued story of extraordinary interest, 


The Peri ot the Pyrenees, 
A TALE OF ANCIENT SPALN. 
BY MARRY HAZLETON. 


Seam” Al) subscriptions to be sent te 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl Street, N.Y. 





| Banjo without a Master, 50 cents. 


A VaLvaBLE Mepicove,—Dr. Poland's White Pine 
Compound, advertised in our columns, is a successful 
attempt to combine and apply the medicinal virtues of 
the White Pine Bark. It has been thoroughly tested LY 
i — in this city and vicinity, and the p tor has 

onials to its value from persons well-known to 
our citizens. We recommend ita trial in all those cases 
of disease to which it is adapted. It is for sale by all 
our druggists.—Independent. 


The Great New England Remedy! 


Dz. J. W. POLAND’S 


White Pine Compound 


Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the country, 
after having been proved by the test of 11 years, in the 
New England States, where its merits have become as 
well-known as the tree from which, in part, it derives 
its virtues, The 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND CURES 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diphtheria, eo, 


Spi of Blood, and Pulmonar. 
generaly It is a Remarkable tH 


Kidney Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty 7 
Voidivg Urine, Bleeding from the Kidneys and 
Bladder, Gravel, and other Complaints. For 
mi og and Scurvy it will be found very valu- 
able. 

Give it a trial if you would learn the value of a good 
and tried medicine. It is pleasant, safe and sure. 
-_ by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines gener- 


The Great Family Paper of Americas 
FRANK LESLIE’S 








Issued every Monday. 


The Fourth Volume of Franx Lesire’s Curmxer 
CoRrNER, now in course of publication, will oy oe 
the most attractive series of numbers yet leguet.” Be 
creased facilities will be brought to ent to develop ae 
original plan, and render this weekly Magazine of 
e most desira- 


instructive and attractive matter by far 
ble household paper ever published. 
To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the 


| same time the mind is furnished with healthy and 
| suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Cammery Cor- 


NER. Every realm ot fancy and tact—imagination, with 
its tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the past in human history, the 
great and heroic deeds that live in imperishable lustre; 
the wonders of science and art; the wonders that travel 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities of 
human mann+rs and customs—all these find a place in 
the Curmyry Corner, not told baldly, but presented in 


| an attractive dress, and illustrated by Engravings in 


which the highest possible excellence is attained. 

Thus it is a book for the fireside, coming with ever. 
renewed freshness, and, like nature’s self, with ever- 
varying charms. 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 


| ordering the sam« of any News Agent, so that persons 


wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
! the back numbers from the commencement, 





Terms for this Paper. 
Price: Ten Cents EACH NuMBER. 






One copy, three months...........seeeeeeee ee $1 00 
One copy, six months... - 200 
ODE COPY, ODE YOaP.... 66. cee cecceseccccseces - 400 
Two copies, one year, to oné ‘address, in one 
WHER occ cccccccccsececescssccocctess 7 50 
Four copies, one year, to one addr: 8s, in one 
WHEBDEE soc cccccnccoce.cooece eecccccccoce 15 00 
GRE COUESR, GIO PORE. 0c ccccccccescccccceccesee 20 00 


Oue copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslie’s Lady’s 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 
published) for one yeur.........seeeseees 7 00 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Fxtra inducements for persons procuring clubs for 
PRANK LESLIE’s CHIMNEY CORNER. 
The following prizes wil! be given: 
For Clubs of Filty Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful 
Parlor Melodeon. 
For Clubs of Thirty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine, valued at $4 55. 
For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Washing Machine, valued at $20. 


| For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, 8 Union 


Clothes Wringcr, valued at $10. 
For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, a Sebring’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—a new indoor game. 
The above articles to be boxed and sent by express to 
any address. 





YS DAUGHTER er thank you for THB 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—with its instrue. 

tions on health and beauty. Only $2 a year. Addross 

FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y 592-3 


THE ROAD TO HEALTH, BEAUTY & FORTUNE! 


OVER 4,000 THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 








Information of pviceles value to everybody. Sent 
post-paid for 25 cents; 5 copies, 50 cents. Address 
“UNION BOOK ASSOCIATION,” Syracuse, N. Y. 
= ages wanted. — 


BOOKS FOR ‘EVERYBODY. 


SHORT-HAND WITHOUT A MASTER, 53d Edition, 
25 cents. Ventriloquism Made Easy and Second Sight 
Mystery Explained, 15 cents. Joe Miller, Jr., Full of 
Fun, 10 cents. Everybody’s Friend, or the Universal 
Hand-Book, 25 cente. Parior Tricks with Cards, 70 
Illustrations, 30 cents. Hand-Book of Natural Magic, 
20 cents. The Amateur’s Guide to Home Thestrical., 
25 cents. How To Do It, a Book tor Evrrybody, 30 
cents. The Most Laughable Thing on Earth, 30 cents. 
Fither of the above 
wili be sent by mail on receipt of the price. Send stamp 
for Catalogue, and address Orders to O. A. RUORBAC ae 

122 Nassau street, New York. 





NOW READY. _THE NEW NUMBER OF 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 
the Great Comic Paper of America, con- 
taining Valentines for everybody—New 
Style of Pulpit Lectures, with Ballet Mod- 
els of the Naked Truth—Cruelty to Mani- 
mals, in eight sketches—with numerous 
other comic designs, making Franx Les- 
u's Buperr or Fun the Humorous His- 
tory of the Month. The Letter-Press is 
composed of Romance, serious and comic; 
Short Sketches and Brilliant Stories, with 
all the current good things of the day. 
Its Comic Editorials and Poetry are equally 
excellent. For sale everywhere. 
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_-« STEINWAY & SONS’ 
Grand, Square & Upright 


PIANOFORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-five First Premiums, at the Principal 
Fairs held in this country within the last ten years, and 
also a First Prize Medal at the treat International Ex- 
h.bition in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos 
ivom all parts of the World. 
Every Piano is constructed with their ‘‘ Patent Agraffe 
Arrangement’’ applied directly to the full Iron Frame, 
STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
newly invented ‘‘ UPRIGHT ” Pianos, with their ‘‘ Pa- 
tent Resonator ’’ and double Iron Frame, patented June 
5, 1866, which, by their volume and exquisite quality of 
tone, have elicited the unqualified admiration ot the 
musical profession and all who have heard them. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ Pianos are used by the most 
eminent pianists of Europe and America, who prefer 
them for their own public and private use whepever 
accessible. These instruments are the only American 
Pianos exported to Europe in large numbers, and actually 
used by the great pianists in European Concert Rooms. 
Every Piano warranted for five years, Old Pianos 
taken in exchange. 


WAREROOMS: 


First Floor of Steinway Tall, 
71 & 73 East 14th St., N. Y. 


OLD EYES MADE 
NEW easily and with- 
out doctor or medi- 
cines. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of 10 cents. 
DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
1130 Broadway, N. Y. 


tfo 
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) Away with SPECTACLES. 


COMFORT AND 
CURE FOR THE 
cabs fap atgpetine me 

t-paid, on receipt 
Or 10 cents. Address 
Dr. E. B. FOOTE, au- 
thur of Medical Com- 
mon Sense, &c. 

No. 1130 Broadway, 
New York. ° 


UNCOMFORTABLE 
TRUSSES. 








“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.”—Franklin. 


w™ will people pay $0 or $100 for a Sewing Ma- 

chiue when $25 will buy a better one for all 
PRACTICAL purposes? Notwithstanding reports to the 
contrary, the subscribers beg to inform their numerous 
friends that the “‘ FrankLin”’ and *‘ MEpALLICN’’ Ma- 
chines can be had in any quantity. This machine is a 
double thread, constructed upon entirely new princi- 
ples, and DOES NOT infringe upon any other in the 
world. It is emphatica'ly tle poor man’s Sewing Ma- 
chine, and is warranted to exce! ALL others, as thou- 
sands of patrons will testify. 

&@° AGENTS WANTED. Machines eent to Agents 
on trial, and given away to families who are needy and 
deserving. Address J, C. OTTIS & CO., Boston, Mass. 

592-C040 





“The Whisky Mill,” A Picture for 
Hotels. Mailed for 20 cents, 
592-30 B. C. WEST, Pheenixville, Pa. 


$30,000. Fors Fortune, and no Deception, ad- 
dress HARRIS BROTHERS, Boston, Mass. 587-990 





Pain in the Stomach or Bowels, Con- 
stipation, Sick-Headache, Cramps, Colic, Cholera Mor- 
bus, Distress a‘ter Eating, are surely cured by the use 
of COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE. It is certainly the 
greatest remedy in existence. For sale by druggists 
,every where, o 





$28.80 Per Day-—aAgents Wanted, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, in a pleasant, permanent and honorable 
business. For further particvlars, address A. D. BOW- 
MAN & CO., 115 Nassau st., N. Y. Clip out and return 
this notice. 593-50 





A Delicate and Clear Complexion, by 
using Wright’s Alconated Glycerin Tablet. Order of 
your Druggist. ° 





The Best Subscription.Book in the 
market is MACKENZIE’S 10,000 RECEIPTS. Sold by 
Agents only. Send for Descriptive Circular—sent free, 
by T. ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Nos. 17 and 19 South- 





Sixth street, Philadelphia. ° 
Agents are Cleari $10 per Da 
selling LITTLEFIELD'S Historical Pidtare of tc 


I 
**DEATH-BED OF LINCOLN.” Address, with stamp, 
o LITTLEFIELD & CLAGETT, Washington, D. C. 


 GALENBERG & VAUPEL'S — 
AGRAFFE PIANOS. 


101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broadway. 
Warranted for Six Years. ° 





TARE NOTICE. 


WANTED AGENTS in every County for Dr. James 
Moore’s complete 


HISTORY OF THE LATE CIVIL WAR 


Splendidly lllustrated and bound in elegant style. Its 
low price (only $2.50) places it within the reach of all, 
It is complete, reliable and impartial, and is just the 
Book that is now wanted. Our Agents make from $100 
to $200 per month. For descriptive circulars with 
catalogue, address QUAKER CITY PUBLISHING 
HOUSE, No. 927 Sansom st., Philadelphia, Pa, o 





BROWN’S PATENT DOUBLE-CONE 
DAMPER, tor Stoves, Furnaces, &c. 
One-third fuel saved. Increased heat. 
No Gas. Warm Floors. Agents want- 
ed in every Town. Sample forwarded 
(express paid) for $1.50. An order for 50 Dampers at 
wholesale prices, will secure Exclusive Right of Towns 
containing from 3,000 to 5,000 inhabitants. ADAMS & 
FLINT, General Agents, 119 Naesau st., N. Y. ° 


“Who's Pin Here Since Ish Pin Gono” 
The most attractive and popular picture of the day. 
Printed in tints, on heavy paper, 22 by 28 inches, 
Thousands have already been sold, and the demand is 
still —— > oa = yt pe itis sure to want 
a y. price is $1.50. id, on recei; 
of $1.60. Agents wanted, to woes will bs offered 2 


unusual opportunity to make money. Address 
° WM. A. BRADFORD, 627 Broadway, N. Y. City. 














HIM OFF) THAT 


CaLc‘cATe T'Li nwt rp Give 
THAT CLIAP A JERK TO GIT 


Sacre | J wisn J kao. NoT toucHED 


THI> NASTY THING+ t WAN [TO 
tcT.GO BUT IT MAKES ME HOLD 








THE MEXICAN CACTUS. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 





THE NEW YORK NEWS CO., 
21 & 23 Ann St., New York City, 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Newspapers, Books & Magazines 


GENERAL AGENTS 
For the Publishers and the Dealers, 
o 





Buy one of “‘ Stoeckel’s Patent Gradu- 
ated Wine, Brandy, or Prescription Bottles ;”’ a useful 
bottle to every family. Sold by all Druggists. 

HAGERTY BROTHERS, 

© 6591-600 





Wholesale Agents. 


- STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, 


AND 


FPhotographic Albums 


The finest assortment in New York. E. & H. T, 
ANTHONY & CO., Manufacturers of Photographic ma- | 
terials, 501 Broadway, New York. tio | 


> s 

The Htna Sewing Machine | 
possesses superior advantages over all other Machines. 
It is reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
oforder. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 

Warerooms, 194 Grand Stree:, N. Y. 


EALDENBERG & SON., 
Manufacturers of Genuine Mcer- 
schaum Pipes. The best Meerschaum 
ata fair price. All goods warranted 
genuine. Monograms, Portraits, etc., 
etc., cut to order. Pipes repaired, 
Boiled, Mounted, etc, Send for Cir- 
cular, 4 & 6 John street, New York. tto 
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THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Magnifying 500 Tres, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 


THREE of different powers for $1. Address 
° F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


‘GET THE BEST” 
WARDS 


















PAPER COLLARS 


oot gentlemen, the largest assortment in 


For ladies 
the New Wor' 
TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE, 

And at wholesale and retail at the manufactory, No, 387 
Broadway, New York. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 









SEWING MACHINES, 


625 Broadway, New York. © 


2 a aa a = a a ae 


GROVER&BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, | 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


All Wanting Farms: 


Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
Gelphia. Price only $25 per acre. Also improved 
Farms. Hundreds are sett! Information sent free. 

592-6040 Address C. K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 








| tlemen at Reduced Prices. 
| Canal street, New York. 586-91 


| gor, Me, 





Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 


SEWINC MACHINE. 
The Best in the World for Family Use. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
605 Broadway, New York. 





The Atmospheric Kerosene Lamp. 


No Smoke! No Smell! 
No Chimney! 


Gives double the light ofa chimney lamp, 
and consumes less oil. This is no hum- 
bug Patent Burner affair, but a Lamy 
peculiar to itself, and the only one ever 
invented that wi.l produce a pure white 
flame from the common Kerosene or Coal 
Oil. A rere chance for persons of large 
or small capital to make money. 
H. DANFORD, 
Sales-Room, No. 2 Courtlandt street, one 
door from Broadway, N. Y. tfo 


Latest WNovelties in Gentlemen’s 
Silk Scarfs, Magic Scarfs, Ristori Scarfs and ‘ies, 
with a large assortment of Furnishing Goods for Gen- 
JAMES PARRISH, 323 











‘Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dys- 


pepsia, Eruptions of the 
Skin, Swollen Glands, 
&e., &e. 


A WORD OF ADVICE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE 
AFFLICTED GENERALLY. 


Scrofula is the cause of a great variety of diseases, the 
cure of which is certain by using the Strwmatic Salis 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania 
Salt Mauufacturing Company, and possessing exactly 
the same virtues as the celebrated Kr Sj 
(Prussia), whence on a yearly average of eight thou- 
sand patients seeking relief from their different afflic- 
tions not one ever returns without a perfect cure. For all 
the above diseases take Strumatic Baths, which will 
cure you without fail. 

For sale at all the principal Druggists’. 

PH, EPPELSHEIMNER, Agent, 
56 Cedar Street. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANU- 


FACTURING COMPANY'S 
SAPONIFIER. 


YOUR OWN SOAP AND SAVE 
SIXTY PER CENT. 


There is no article known producing such excellent 
and cheap Soap as this Saponifier. In saving your 
waste grease, and using the same according to direc- 
tions around each box, you obtain, with very little 
trouble and in a pe | short time, splendid Soap that 
will cost you two to five cents per pound, and if you 
buy the yrease it will come only to six or seven cents 
per pound, ; 

For sale at all the principal Grocers’, Druggists’ and 
General Dealers’. tfo 


MAKE 








J. G. 


PATENT 


CRUTCH AND CANE FOOT. 


In detail, it consists of a spiral spring, rabber cushion 


BUGBEE’S 


| A, steel brad B, socket ©, knob D, and slot E. The 


bi B is held extended by moving the knob D so that 
it falls into the slot E (affording perfect security against 
slipping), but by moving the knob D out of slot E, the 
b B instantaneously falls back in place, leaving a 
smooth surface for floors and carpels. Price, $2.50. 
For further information, address J. G, BUGBEE, Ban- 
Extra terms to the trade. ° 


NATIONAL REVOLVER. 


y 








MANUFACTURED BY THE 


National Arms (o., 


KENT AVE., COR. OF HEWES ST., BROOKLYN, 
E. D., NEW YORK. 

This now celebrated Revolver exceeds all others for 
compactness, effectiveness, durability, power and safety 
in carrying. Is light (14 oz.), small (only 7 inches in 
length), with larger metallic cartridge ee ball) 
than any Revolver made of same size an weight. For 
sale throughcut the United States and Canada by the 
trade generally. Having dispensed with our New York 
Agency, all large orders should be sent direct to the 
7° ere they will be promptly executed. 


Agents Wanted.—$160 to $200 per 
month—to sell the IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM 
ILY SEWING MACHINE. Price $18. This machine 
| will Stitch, Hem, Fell, Tuck, Quilt, Cord, Bind and Em- 
| broider beautifully. Every machine warranted for 
| five years. Send for descriptive circulars. Address 
| J. L. SECOMB & CO., Post-office Box, No. 588, Detroit, 
| Michigan. ‘1-40 


‘EAGLE GAS HEATING STOVE. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EAGLE GAS STOVE MFG, CO., 
636 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


ffo 














MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 


NEW YORK PIANOFORTE CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQU ARE 
AGRATFF2i 


PIANOFORTES. 


394 HUDSON S7,, BET. HOUSTON AND CLARKSON 
572-970 STS., NEW YORK. 








POLLAK & SON, Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692 Broad- 
4 Way, near Fourth Street, New York. 
Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
repaired. All goods warranted gen- 
uine. Send for wholesale or retail 
circular. Pipes from $4 upward, o 


CHURCH AND PARLOR ORGANS 


97 Hast 23d Stroet, New York, 
(ESTABLISHED 1846,) 
Are the oldest manufacturers of Improved Reed Instru- 
ments in the United States; 4@- AND WHEREVER THEY 
HAVE BEEN EXHIBITED IN COMPETITION WITH THE IN- 
STRUMENTS OF OTHER MAKERS, THEY HAVE INVARIABLY 
TAKEN THE HIGHEST PREMIUM.“@O 
At the last 


FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


These instruments were considered by the judges above 
competition, and, giving the ordinary prize to another 
firm, they created a NEW CLASS PREMIUM ard presented 
A “SPECIAL’’ GOLD MEDAL, a new and hitherto 
unawarded testimonial of excellence, to 

CARHART & NEEDHAM. 


- Illustrated Catalogue and price-list sent by mail. 
‘o 








Wee $150 per month, everywhere, 
Male and Female, to se!] the GENUINE COM- 

MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. The 

greatest invention of the age. Price $18. Every ma- 

chine warranted three years. Address 

590-3 SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





SKATES FOR THE MILLION. 





DEPOT FOR NEW YORK CLUB SKATES. 


A fine assortment of all desirable styles of English 
and American Skates for Ladies, Gentlemen, Misses, 


Youths and Children. ‘‘ Woodham’s”’ Latest Kink, 
and Winan’s Patent Foot Shield. Depot for ‘‘ Sebring’s’ 
Parlor Base Ball Field. ALFRED WOODHAM, 424 
Broadway, New York. Skates Ground and Repaired. 

° 








~as 


For the Army and Navy Hospitals, Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of Type, Cuts, 
&c., 10 cts. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
New York. tf 





NOW READY—THIRD EDITION, 
Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 
With Over Sixty Illustrations, 

And full of useful information. 
Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 





NOW READY—SIATH EDITION, 
Frank Leslie’s 
Comic Almanac 


With Eighty Mlustrations. 
Thirty-Two Pages. Price, 15 Cents. 


Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Lady’s Almanac, 


With Over Seventy Illustrations. 
Full of useful information and pleasant reading for the 
ladies. 





Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents 
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